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reefs) which was the port of Teichioussa, a dependency of Miletus 
(Thuc. viii. 26-28). On rolling downs within the south-west cape lies 
the Temple of Apollo at Didyma. The open country was thickly covered 
with olive farms, the fences of which may be seen from the air, and the 
press-beds and millstones on the ground. 

Eastward the plateau slopes gently down into Akbuk Bay about five 
miles from south to north and one and a half to two miles wide, and 
beyond this begins the hilly country from the Gulf of Mandeliyah to 
Mount Grion (3,573 ft.) which lies from south-east to north-west and 
sinks steeply northward into the Latmic Gulf. This is a long pocket of 
the Maeander valley (Deniz Liman, Baffi Denizli), formerly open between 
Miletus and Myus (about eight miles) but now cut off by silt, though 
still as salt as the open sea. The solid rock isthmus is about four miles 
wide, but is obstructed by the long north-westward spurs of Mount 
Grion, enveloped by the younger rocks of the Milesian peninsula, and 
now still forested. 

This home-territory of Miletus is thus fairly defensible to west and 
south; indefensible to east by land, though no enemy force could enter 
Akbuk Bay while the Ionian fleet was at sea; and only accessible on the 
north, between the harbour-walls of Miletus and the isthmus, if the 
Ionian fleet had first been defeated. It was therefore the Persian objec- 
tive to force a way into the gulf, cross the front of the Ionians, and defeat 
them at sea. 

As the Persians had no naval base nearer than Cilicia, they had to 
work their way under sail along the steep south coast of Asia Minor 
using the daily imbat wind, on and off shore. There is imbat also in the 
westward gulfs of Ceramus and Iasus (Mandelyah). But it would need 
superb seamanship to clear the broad Milesian promontory in this way; 
and it would be fatal to be becalmed in the open. But the normal 
summer weather of the south Aegean is a succession of cyclones, of 
about a week’s duration, beginning (as St. Paul knew, farther south, 
Acts xxvii. 13) ‘when the south wind blew softly’, and veering to south- 
west, followed by a gale from west and north-west, reinforced by the 
seasonal ‘etesian’ wind from north and north-east. 

When the Persian armada had moved north of the protected anchor- 
ages of Halicarnassus and Cos, there was no shelter available except 
Leros Island, where Alinda Bay, opening east, about twenty-five miles 
south-east of Lade, had copious water and two miles of sheltered beach. 
Here the commanders could learn that the Ionian battle-fleet was a little 
more than equal to their own (355 ships of war to 353) and unimpeded 
by transports; and they decided to wait till intrigue should break up the 
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alliance. There were disloyal folk in Samos, only eighteen miles down 
its supply-line. Trogila Island (Gaidaro) is only ten with a chain of 
islets southwards to Leros; and the north shore of the gulf is less than 
six, with a Samian dependency at Anaea beyond the crest. Messengers 
of treason, too, could bring back naval information. 

One thing, however, the Persians could not get till they came to see 
for themselves—a view of the Ionian position. Lade Island was a com- 
plete screen to the strait and to Miletus itself; and there was no fear that 
the Ionian fleet would be taken in flank: on the contrary, its secure base 
commanded the eritrance to the gulf. 

This the one expert Ionian seaman, Dionysius of Phocaea, had fore- 
seen, and in a few words Herodotus has given the clue to his plan. 
During the few days of respite he strove to practise the crews in ‘moving 
to the flank’ (é1i Képas, i.e. in column or line ahead) and in the diekplous 
(vi. 12). 

Of this famous manceuvre there seem to have been two forms: either 
(a) a squadron in line ahead (éti Képas) cut through the enemy’s line, 
then turned and attacked individual ships astern; or (5) an inferior force 
went astern from line abeam converging till the ships’ sterns touched; 
then at a signal went ahead on radial courses, and traversed the enemy’s 
encircling line, as at Artemisium twice (Herodotus viii. 11, 16) and in 
the Corinthian Gulf (Cnemus against Phormio, Thuc. ii. 94), where, 
however, the Athenians anticipated the second signal and crowded 
Cnemus’ radial formation into disorder. 

At Lade the Ionian squadrons were arrayed in line from west to east, 
between the allied camp on the island and the fortified city of Miletus 
and beyond. The 355 ships, at 50 feet abeam overall, required about 
three and a quarter miles (5,770 yds.) and were quite concealed till the 
enemy had rounded the island and were standing into the gulf. On the 
east wing, and the right of the line, lay the Milesians with eighty ships, 
since they led the league, and the fighting was to be in their home 
waters; with them were twelve ships from Priene, across the gulf, and 
three ships from Myus, at the foot of Mt. Latmus, a few miles east of 
Miletus: as the name means ‘Mussel-burgh’, it must have already been 
on the margin of the Maeander silt, while Priene was certainly still 
unobstructed. In the centre were northern ships; seventeen from Teos, 
a hundred from Chios, with eight from its neighbour Erythrae and three 
from Phocaea, which had been devastated like Teos by Harpagus about 
540 B.c. These three were under Dionysius himself. On the west wing 
were seventy from Aeolian Lesbos, farther still to the north, and then 
sixty from Samos, barely out of sight beyond the tip of Mycale, and 
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therefore almost in their own waters and entitled to the privilege they 
were to abuse. 

Of the Ionian tactics as expounded by Dionysius, we only know 
(1) that the whole fleet moved off in line abeam (Emi Képas), i.e. on a 
parallel course to the enemy column or columns as they entered the gulf; 
(2) that the Chians made a diekplous. We may infer that each principal 
squadron (with its satellites) was to wheel into line ahead and strike the 
enemy in flank, breaking through the escort of war-vessels and devastat- 
ing the transports. If the Milesians did the same, they would be cutting 
off the naval advance-guard, and attacking it in rear, driving it farther 
into the gulf towards uncharted shoals of Maeander silt. 

Thus all would have gone well; had not one thing miscarried. 
Hitherto most of the crews had repelled the Persian agents, but at the 
moment of encounter most of the Samians, already drawn out towards 
the rearward squadrons of the enemy, raised their sails and passed under 
the enemy’s sterns, on the same wind which had brought the invader 
into the gulf. If this was the opening phase of a summer cyclone, they 
would about have time to weather Mycale Point before the wind veered 
westward, freshened, and cut them off from home. It was a double 
temptation, for their old rival Miletus was in mortal trouble. 

The Lesbians, finding themselves exposed to flank attack from the 
squadron which the Samians should have engaged, and having farthest 
to go, if things were falling awry, as seemed likely, disengaged likewise 
and followed the Samians. Thus a double weight of Persian flank attack 
fell upon the loyal Chians. Well though they fought, their position was 
hopeless. Their best chance was to persist in their diekplous, and come 
clear of the enemy’s reverse flank. Here, cut off alike from the Milesians 
on their right from the city, and from their camp at Lade, and on a lee 
shore, with a freshening wind, those who were still seaworthy followed 
the Lesbians for home, and came clear of Mycale. Damaged vessels 
could not make this course, and their only remedy was to use the same 
wind, beach their ships at some cove of cliff-bound Mycale, and strike 
through the mountains into Ephesian territory, where they were mis- 
taken for brigands and destroyed. It should be noted that the Ephesians, 
who do not seem to have joined the alliance, had already had one com- 
mando launched through their country—the Eretrians and Athenians on 
their way to Sardis (v. 100). ‘They had taken no part in the Revolt, and 
were not likely to greet armed strangers kindly. 

Of the Milesian squadron and its associates we have no word at all. 
There was nothing to prevent the centre and rearward escorts from 
closing on them and cutting them off from the harbour, their proper 
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prey; and as the leading (probably Phoenician) ships would in any case 
turn upon them in due course, they were no doubt destroyed utterly. 
The great armada moved unresisted past the city walls and harbour to 
the open beach towards the Latmic Gulf, and awaited the provincial 
forces from the interior. 

So Miletus fell, and was destroyed. The Sanctuary of Apollo at 
Branchidae was sacked, to atone for the burning of Sardis. The advice 
of Hecataeus the geographer, to make Leros a naval base from which to 
harry later Persian convoys, was ignored; and in the following year peace 
was confirmed by revision of the Ionian tributes, and restoration of 
‘home-rule-all-round’ in the Greek cities. Fourteen years later, when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, Ionian war-vessels were among his best 
squadrons (vii. 94) until the decisive battle at Salamis. But when the 
loyal Greeks appeared in force at Delos (ix. 30), there were Ionian 
squadrons ready to avenge the battle of Lade at Mycale. 
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REMEMBRANCE 


CoLp in the earth—and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave! 

Have I forgot, my only Love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by Time’s all-severing wave? 


Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore, 

Resting their wings where heath and fern-leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more? 


Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers, 
From those brown hills, have melted into spring: 
Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering! 


Sweet Love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 
While the world’s tide is bearing me along; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 
Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong! 


No later light has lightened up my heaven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me; 

All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 


But, when the days of golden dreams have perished, 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy, 

Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again? 


EMILY BRONTE 
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VERSION 


FRIGIDUs in terra nivis et cumulatus acervis, 
A procul in terra frigidus usque riges! 
Excidit, unice amor, raptae mihi temporis undis 
Dissociabilibus pristina cura tui? 
Non iam sola iacens animo feror ales ut illos 
Despiciam montes, litus Hyperboreum, 
Atque ibi respirem filices ubi, sancte, rubique 
Cor sine fine tuum, vae, sine fine tegunt? 
Collibus ex illis hiemum ter quinque ferarum 
Cesserunt fuscis vere tepente nives: 
Frigidus usque riges. O terque quaterque fidelis 
Post mala totque vices quae memor esse potest! 
Dulcis amor teneris annis, oblivia fassae 
Da veniam, rerum dum rapit unda, mihi: 
Exercent nova vota, novae spes undique captant, 
Quae, licet officiant, non tibi damna ferent. 
Altera non Aurora mihi caelestia vexit 
Gaudia, non iterum luxit amica dies: 
Laetitiae summam vivus tu, care, dedisti; 
Laetitiae tecum summa, sepulte, iacet. 
Aurea sed cum iam perierunt saecula, cumque 
Desiit ipse etiam perdere posse dolor, 
Tum didici posse hoc aevi quodcunque foveri 
Et sine laetitia, nec male rursus ali. 
Ergo continui lacrimas vanosque tumultus; 
Dedocui tenerum cor cupiisse tuum, 
Idque ardens citius tumulum descendere in illum 
Iam plus quam proprium dura vetare tuli. 
Necdum sustineo dulci languescere luctu 
Nec reminiscendi rapta dolore frui; 
Nam, ducto illius lacrimosi nectaris haustu, 
Res renovare aevi futilis unde mihi? 


L. P. WILKINSON 





THE GROWTH OF TELEMACHUS 


By C. M. H. MILLAR and J. W. S. CARMICHAEL 


LTHOUGH Telemachus is not the chief character of the Odyssey, 
his part in the plot is of considerable importance, and in one way 
he seems to be unique. For he is, perhaps, the only character in Greek 
literature who shows any development. All the other people who appear 
in Homer are already fully grown and, as characters, static. For in an 
epic it is the story which is of first importance, and the people can be 
adequately described by one major trait. In Greek tragedy, also, where 
no doubt character is of greater moment and occupies a larger proportion 
of the whole, we never see the characters growing as time passes. For 
there was a continual obstacle to the development of character on the 
tragic stage from a rather unexpected quarter—the Chorus. As H. C. 
Baldry says, ‘Because of the chorus, a fifth-century tragedy could not 
easily be a serial drama, leaping from incident to incident and place to 
place . . . such plays leave no scope for the development of character. 
The hero’s nature may be revealed to the audience step by step, but in 
most of the extant tragedies it does not change.’ So, although such a 
person as Oedipus is continually being shown in different lights through 
his relations with different persons, and all the various facets of his soul 
appear in their turn, he never ceases to be the same man as he is in the 
opening scene. (The character of Oedipus does, as a matter of fact, 
develop, but only, as it were, between plays, and not actually during 
either play.) But the Odyssey has no chorus, and there is ample time 
for Telemachus to grow from a viymios it xoAlgpwv and to reach the 
APns vétpov (xix. 530 ff.). 

What then is Telemachus like when he first appears, at the beginning 
of Book i? First, we see that he is quite helpless; he sits in the great hall 
with the Suitors, a despondent figure, detesting in his heart the insolent 
young men enjoying themselves around him, but powerless to speak out 
against them. It has never occurred to him that he can do anything 
himself to remove them, so he dreams wistfully of the day when his 
father will come back and throw them all out forcibly (i. 115). But his 
father’s return is not the only object of his wishful thinking. Boyishly 
he longs to be famous, to have KAéos in his own right, and to be a man 
among men. But for all his twenty years of life he has had no companion 
of his own age, and the only person to whom he can have talked as an 
equal is his mother. And what woman could refrain from ‘mothering’ 
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her child, the only token she has of her husband absent so long in the 
wars? He is dependent on her, and it is not surprising that he should 
have little or no idea as yet of doing things for himself. And so he would 
have remained until his father returned or the Suitors killed him, if 
Athene had not roused him from this unworthy lethargy. 

When she enters, Telemachus, mindful of the hospitality of a simple 
age, rises to greet her, and together they sit down and talk. The boy is 
scared of the Suitors, and whispers his apology for them, not daring to 
speak aloud. Athene comforts him, and (a good touch, this) calls him a 
fine, tall lad (i. 207). Then again Telemachus’ immaturity shows itself; 
practically his first word is ‘Mother’—the only friend and companion 
he has known. 

Then Athene begins to give him her counsel. Unobtrusively she takes 
up what he has said himself and turns it into active advice. She harps 
on two main themes throughout this section, which is that which 
changes ‘T’elemachus’ outlook from that of a boy to that of aman. Both 
of these themes he had himself mentioned, but without thinking of 
taking any action about them. The first is his lineage. Much of his 
thoughts and words had already been taken up with the subject of his 
father’s return. But now Athene talks to him in a different way about 
his father (i. 253 ff.). She has already said emphatically that he will 
return soon (i. 203-5), and now she talks of him as she pretends to have 
known him in the Trojan War, brave, resolute, and resourceful, an 
example of manhood for all the Greeks. She is trying to awaken in him 
the realization that his family has a great name to keep up, and that he 
must not prove a disgrace to his father. 

The second theme of her advice is KAtos. Telemachus has already 
voiced his wish that he might win a good name for himself, independent 
of the reputation of his family. But up till now he has got no farther 
than the mere expression of the'wish. His trouble really lies in never 
having known any men of his own age whom he might emulate, and so 
he has no idea whatsoever of how to set about winning his spurs. But 
Athene gives him three thoroughly practical hints, to call the Assembly 
in order publicly to denounce the Suitors, to set out himself for news of 
his father, and finally as a last resort to plot the death of the Suitors 
Sore 7) d&uaddv (i. 296). Lastly she reminds him that he is no longer a 
boy, and must act like the man he has become. With a mention of the 
fame of Orestes, a young man of nearly the same age as Telemachus, she 
prepares to leave him. 

That Telemachus is, to say the least, impressed is obvious from the 
sincere gratitude he feels for the advice the goddess has given him ‘like 
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a father to his son’ (i. 308). It is here that the change in him begins; 
he now has a plan to accomplish, an ideal to attain, where before he was 
aimless and impotent. But the real turning-point is a few lines farther 
on, where the goddess leaves him with a parting gift of pévos Kai Oapa0s. 
From this moment Telemachus ceases vnmicas dyéetv. 

Of course the change is not immediate. He cannot be a boy one 
moment and a man the next, however much encouragement he may 
receive from Athene. But that the change has begun we see at once in 
several ways, notably in his attitude towards both Penelope and the 
Suitors. Although previously he would never have spoken to his mother 
so sternly, he now bids her go to her room with quite a sharp rebuke 
for her petulant objection to the song of Phemius. He is the man of 
the house, and knows it. Towards the Suitors also his attitude changes 
rapidly, or rather his manner towards them, for his attitude had always 
been one of hostility, dormant until now. He flatly orders them out of 
his house, a great change from his former passive acceptance of their 
presence. Both Penelope and the Suitors are indeed startled by the 
change in him, though the latter have no intention as yet of treating him 
otherwise than as a boy. But this does not disturb him; he is man enough 
already to ignore it. No longer does he whisper his opinion of them, but 
gives it to them as plainly as he can express it. Towards his father also 
his attitude is now altered. Whereas before he longed for his return 
as the avenger who would cleanse the house, he now takes that respon- 
sibility upon himself (i. 374). 

But the growth of Telemachus is not only one of mental outlook; he 
is gaining some confidence, and is prepared to take action. Instead of 
continuing to sit inactive in the house, he calls a public Assembly, and 
makes a forcible speech to the people. But the effect of the speech is not 
as great as he had hoped: Antinous, unimpressed, gives him an offensive 
answer; his request for a ship is ignored; and somewhat dashed, he goes 
off by himself to the sea-shore and again invokes the aid of Athene. With 
her help, he then sets off for Pylos; and what is more, he conceals this 
journey from his mother. 

Homer continues to trace his development as he travels abroad to 
Pylos and Sparta. Telemachus appears as a young man seeing the world 
for the first time. Being naturally shy, he does not know how to intro- 
duce himself to strangers (iii. 14 ff.), and first Athene and then Pisi- 
stratus have to do this for him. When he arrives at Sparta he is extremely 
impressed by the magnificence of the palace of Menelaus, whereas to 
Pisistratus, who has seen this sort of thing before, there is nothing 
particularly remarkable in it. 
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We now have to assume that Telemachus spends a considerable time 
at Sparta under the good influence of a brave and experienced man like 
Menelaus. To make this easier, Homer leaves him at Sparta and turns 
for the first time to his hero, Odysseus. From the end of Book iv to the 
beginning of Book xv Telemachus remains at Sparta and we hear no 
more of him. But undoubtedly to spend a long time in the company of 
Menelaus would establish the manhood implanted by Athene. He and 
Menelaus (iv. 328 ff.) talk as man to man, no longer s Te troatihp & tradi, 
a fact which Menelaus recognizes by his straight answer to a question 
(iv. 347-8). 

The mature Telemachus is gradually revealed to us in Books xv—xviii, 
and when we hark back to the first four books—the ‘Telemachy’—we 
see how deep has been the change. The boy in him was almost gone 
before he reached Sparta; after his prolonged stay there, the man in 
him is confirmed. He has had a holiday in which to forget his troubles 
for a time and to absorb the adult atmosphere of Menelaus’ house. We 
may take three aspects of the new Telemachus and follow these through 
Books xv-xviii to see in outline the evidence for his newly found 
maturity. 

The first of these is independence. Telemachus is able, by the begin- 
ning of Book xv, to think and act successfully on his own initiative. He 
is no longer led on a string by Pisistratus, but rather in this book their 
previous positions are reversed. He takes the lead in settling the ques- 
tion of Theoclymenus’ lodgings (xv. 518, 540). Athene no longer guides 
him in his movements, which suggests that he is sufficiently independent 
to take care of himself. At the beginning of Book xvi he seems to suffer 
a temporary relapse at the prospect of having to face the Suitors again. 
But this is not surprising: he knows now that he has his father’s power 
of command, but he knows equally well that he cannot control the 
Suitors by that alone. He explains his helpless position in answer to 
the indignant expostulations of Odysseus, quietly hinting (xvi. 243) that 
the latter has underestimated the difficulties. His situation is one against 
a multitude, and they, he knows, have already tried once to kill him; that 
he can only protest against them is no fault of his. Throughout this 
passage Telemachus never loses his self-confidence. We find further 
instances of his planning his future actions with common sense: his 
positive orders to Eumaeus (xvi. 147 ff.); and again his criticism of his 
father’s plan (xvi. 308 ff.); these show a very different person from the 
Telemachus who could not introduce himself to Nestor for shyness. 
The last two passages quoted show him most clearly as his father’s son. 
The adjective tretrvupévos now fits him as well as tjoAvyntis has always 
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suited Odysseus. Finally, Athene’s last gift to him—ydépis—{xvii. 63), 
and the effect his self-confident bearing produces on the Suitors, prove 
that the change is now complete. With the additional encouragement 
of knowing that he is no longer entirely alone, he handles the Suitors 
with new command and vigour. The first time he speaks his mind to 
them Homer makes him seem rather breathless and nervous, as if he 
is not quite sure what effect a command from him would have on them, 
So we have the line (xvii. 400): 545 of éAcov. oF Tor Pbovéc. KEAOUaI yap 
ty ye’ In the emphatic position of ya ye we can hear his determination 
to be downright with them and assert his authority. In xviii. 406 ff. his 
tone is confident and astonishes the Suitors. Further, they now obey him 
without open question; in Book i. 383 ff., they had answered him back. 
Secondly, Telemachus has developed an adult sense of responsibility 
which he lacked when he left home. He has searched for news of his 
father across the Peloponnese and back, and the news he has heard in 
Menelaus’ house is not very encouraging. Therefore it must by now 
have been borne in upon him that it is most unreasonable to hope any 
longer for Odysseus to return. He had said so before (i. 412), but with 
no real conviction, since he set out none the less for Sparta. But he has 
had time to realize that his father must be dead, and he shoulders the 
responsibility for the house in Ithaca and the family fortune without 
obvious hesitation. He explains to the disguised Odysseus that he is the 
only son and therefore wholly responsible (xvi. 118 ff.). He had been 
thinking about this for some time: Athene had put it into his head before 
he left for Pylos (i. 275-302). But when conscience, in the form of the 
goddess (xv. 10), bids him take thought for his possessions lying in his 
absence at the mercy of the extravagant Suitors, the matter assumes a 
new urgency and at once he tries to rush home to save them. He rouses 
Pisistratus in the middle of the night, saying that it is high time he should 
return. Pisistratus manages to persuade him to stay till the morning 
and take a proper farewell of his host. Again (xv. 88), he explains the 
position to Menelaus and says that he cannot afford to stay away from 
home any longer, as he has left no one to look after his possessions; his 
reiteration of the word #5n three times (65, 66, 88) shows his eagerness to 
be on his way. He only waits, at his host’s persuading, to take some 
food, and then he and Pisistratus are off. At Pylos he will not wait to 
salute Nestor, in case he should have to stay and talk to the old man too 
long. So he leaves Pisistratus to go home, and himself goes straight to 
his ship. His anxiety must have been very great if he ventured so near 
to downright rudeness as to omit this visit to Nestor; and that it was a 
breach of social convention is clearly shown by Pisistratus’ uneasy 
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expectation of the old man’s wrath. Some time later, after he has got 
back home, he prudently asks Piraeus (xvii. 78) to look after the presents 
he got from Menelaus, in case he should be killed. At all costs the Suitors 
must not get their hands on them. He does not intend to take any more 
risks. He knows now that Odysseus is home to help him, but still he 
says, el 5€ k’ yd ToUToIC! Pdvov Kai Kijpa puTEVow (xvii. 82). 

Thirdly, Telemachus is awakening to the difficulties of his mother’s 
position. This is connected with his belief that Odysseus must be 
dead. He had always hoped that Odysseus would come back and that 
Penelope would have nothing more to worry about. But, if Odysseus 
was dead, it was his responsibility to deal with the Suitors. He could 
either try to kill them, or make his mother marry one of them, and he 
disliked them enough to want to avoid the latter course if he could. But he 
knew that he could not kill them and has realized that he has only supplies 
to last another year at the present rate (i. 288), so reluctantly he has been 
working round to the decision that his mother must remarry. He has been 
exceedingly worried about her attitude to the Suitors; he seems to think 
(xvi. 33, 73; cf. xv. 15) that his mother really intends to marry one of 
them, Eurymachus or another, and this also makes him hurry to return 
home. But at xvi. 125 he explains that Penelope seems to be dilly-dallying 
and refusing to come to a decision. He speaks with exasperation of the 
needless expense she is causing by not making up her mind at once— 
Toi 5& pbiviGouot ESovtes olkov éydv. 

Penelope has her own grievances as well. There has been a steadily 
growing friction between mother and son, the outcome of the feelings 
of anxiety preying upon each of them. We first see the split when 
Telemachus snaps at her about Phemius’ song (i. 346). Then Penelope 
is hurt by his concealing from her his journey to Pylos and Sparta. She 
tries hard to prevent the rift between them from growing wider, but 
she cannot help reproaching him for leaving her without saying he was 
going away (xvii. 41). She cannot, in fact, bring herself to acknowledge 
that he has grown up. Hence her bitter reproach of him (xviii. 215 ff.), 
which Telemachus for once accepts quite meekly. She also realizes the 
dilemma she is putting him in, and resents his ungracious attitude. In 
xix. 157 f. she describes how she has done everything in her power to 
stave off the evil day of remarriage which now seems to be coming upon 
her inevitably; Telemachus, she says, is annoyed that his possessions 
are being wasted; but her own predicament is even less happy. 

We must suppose that the misunderstanding between the two has been 
going on and growing worse even before the action of the poem begins. 
The tension is rising to a climax in their relations as also in other parts 
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of the story. In xix. 509 Penelope is at breaking-point; she is on the 
verge of what we should now call a nervous breakdown. She has no 
respite from grief during the day and from worry during the night. 
Even her dreams reflect what is always in her mind; her latest dream 
she confides to Odysseus, but refuses to accept any comfort from him. 
She dismisses the possibility that the dream might mean good news, 
because she has now made up her mind that that very day she must 
choose another husband and leave the house. She has a plan, the contest 
of the axes, which she describes to Odysseus (xix. 572 ff.); with the 
winner of the contest she would go away and leave her home, a home 
so fair that she would remember it ever, even in her dreams. And what 
is it that brings Penelope to her final decision? It is the feeling that 
Telemachus, her one remaining bond with Odysseus, is growing to dis- 
like her (xix. 530); ‘while he was still young,’ she says, ‘he wanted me 
to stay at home; but now that he has grown up he begs me to leave, so 
that his possessions may not be wasted’. 

The contest of the axes, of course, plays a vital part in the plot, since 
it gives Odysseus both the opportunity he has been looking for and the 
weapons he needs. And the main reason for it given by Homer is seen 
to be the change in Telemachus as he grew up. Thus the growth of 
Telemachus, which might at first sight appear to be a side-issue in the 
story, is knit into the climax of the plot as an organic part of the whole 
poem of the Odyssey. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


So cadit, et noctis praenuntius Hesperus instat: 
Ipse, semel clara voce iubente, sequar. 
Absit et undarum scruposo in limite murmur, 
Cum caput abstulerit cumba soluta meum. 
Lenis eat refluens somnoque simillimus aestus, 
Quae spuma et sonitu plenior unda caret, 
Cum proprios anima haec sese convertet ad ortus 
Cui domus hinc procul est, fonsque profunda dei. 
Adfert nox tenebras aerisque novissima signa; 
Dein nigrescentem continet umbra polum. 
Cura absit luctusque ‘Vale’ dicentis ‘amice’ 
Cum mea postremum trans mare vela dabo; 
Nam licet et mundi metas et temporis ultra 
Vi rapiente aestus hoc proficiscar iter, 
Ire ad conspectum divi rectoris et ora 
Spero, tramissus cum mihi limes erit. 
W. F. W. 
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ROMAN HUMOUR 


Macrosius (c. A.D. 400) was probably an African, with no great confidence 
in his own mastery of Latin. Yet the Saturnalia, from which these excerpts are 
taken, compares favourably with the works of other foreigners who adopted 
the Roman tongue, and its style is fairly clear and vigorous. It is ill-constructed 
and diffuse, but vastly entertaining and, in the sections where Macrobius 
pursues his main theme, Virgilian criticism, of some importance. 


Pompeius Ciceronis facetiarum impatiens fuit; cujus haec de eo dicta 
ferebantur. Ego vero quem fugiam habeo, quem sequar non habeo. Sed et cum 
ad Pompeium [Cicero] venisset, dicentibus eum sero venisse, respondit, 
Minime sero veni: nam nihil hic paratum video. Deinde interroganti Pompeio 
ubi gener ejus Dolabella esset respondit, Cum socero tuo; et cum donasset 
Pompeius transfugam civitate Romana, Hominem bellum, inquit, Gallis 
civitatem promittit alienam, qui nobis nostram non potest reddere. Propter quae 
merito videbatur dixisse Pompeius, Cupio ad hostes Cicero transeat, ut nos 
timeat. 

Sat. 11. iii. 7-9. 


Augustus Caesar affectavit jocos, salvo tamen majestatis pudorisque 
respectu ; nec ut caderet inscurram. Ajacem tragoediam scripserat, eandemque 
quod sibi displicuisset deleverat. Postea Lucius gravis tragoediarum scriptor 
interrogabat eum quid ageret Ajax suus. Et ille, Jn spongiam, inquit, incubuit. 

Idem Augustus, cum ei quidam libellum trepidus offerret, et modo pro- 
ferret manum modo retraheret, Putas, inquit, te assem elephanto dare? 

Idem cum ab eo Pacuvius Taurus congiarium peteret diceretque jam hoc 
homines vulgo loqui non parvam sibi ab illo pecuniam datam, Sed tu, inquit, 
noli credere. 

Alium praefectura equitum summotum et insuper salarium postulantem, 
dicentemque Non lucri causa dari hoc mihi rogo, sed ut judicio tuo munus videar 
impetrasse et ita offictum deposuisse, hoc dicto repercussit, Tu te accepisse apud 
omnes affirma; et ego dedisse me non negabo. 

Sat. Il. iv. 1-5. 


3871.N.8.1 





THE BASIS OF ANCIENT PARODY 


By F. J. LELIEVRE 


HIS article attempts to survey certain aspects of parody as it ap- 
pears in ancient literature: it is concerned mainly with the nature 
and purpose of parody, the techniques which it employs, the relation of 


parody to certain other literary forms, and its origin. In any such dis- 


cussion the principal difficulty is likely to be one of definition and classi- 
fication, for the terms ‘parody’, tapw51, &c., cover a range of divergent 
meanings, and a certain looseness can sometimes be detected in their 
use.! What then is the basic meaning which trapw6r in itself conveys? 

The 51 element is at any rate prima facie sufficiently straightforward: 
&eiSev ‘to sing’ is naturally used of verse composition—though parody 
ultimately comes to include prose. tap& may be said to develop two 
trends of meaning, being used to express such ideas as nearness, con- 
sonance, and derivation as well as transgression, opposition, or difference. 
In compounds a synthesis of these two forces may sometimes be found: 
TTAPOVOLGZ, TAPOKOTITI, TrapdonNYOs, TrapaxapéTTw are examples. On 
this analogy our word would indicate that parody is something sung—or 
compesed—conformably to an original but with a difference, and this 
idea can be seen to lie behind the two main techniques used by the 
ancient parodists. 


The commoner of these techniques reproduces a passage, large or 


small, from an author, but changes it in part, so that it is made to apply 
to a humbler subject or is used in less serious circumstances than the 
original author intended.? 
In the Telephus of Euripides, for example, Telephus pleads before the 
Greek leaders: 
un por PBovtjont’ a&vBpes “EAATWVeov &xpor 
el Twos Ov TETANK’ Ev EofAciol A€yelv, 


? See e.g. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, vol. i, p. 166, n. 2, where the applica- 
tion of the term ‘parody’ to Phocylides frag. 1 seems open to question. Demo- 


docus wrote 
Kai T6Se Anuoddéxou: Xio1 Kaxoi* ov 6 pév ds 8’ ov, 


tdavtes, TAIv TlpoKAéous: Kai TIpoKAéns Xiios. 
Phocylides’ riposte merely substitutes his name for D. and Aépios (-o1) for 
Xios (-01). In the absence of the distortion and contrast of matter and manner 
which characterize parody, Bergk’s ‘respondit . . . Demodocum exagitans’ 
appears preferable. 

2 This is the technique used by Aristophanes in Acharn. 119 where the 
Scholiast refers to it as Tapwdia (cf. tap T6, Tapa T& as in Schol. ad Ar. Av. 276, 
348, and frequently). Self-contained mock-epics based on this technique are 
called trapwSiat by Aristotle (Poet. 1448>) and Athenaeus (xv. 698 a, &c.). 
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and Aristophanes, taking up his words, gives them with suitable adapta- 
tions to Dicaeopolis in The Acharnians (497-9): 


Ut) Wor Pbovijont’ avEpes of Gecouevor 
ei Trrwyds dv Etreit’” Ev “AOnvaiois Aéyeiv 
PEA. 


Similarly in Matron we find Homer, J1. v. 749 et seq. 
... Wear 

Tis EmitétpaTTTaAl pEyas OUPavdes OUAUTIdS TE 

Twev avoxKAiva TruKivov vépos 18” érriBeivan, 
transmuted into 

ucryeipor . . . 
ols émmitetpaqatai péyas OUpavds OTrTavicov 
Hwev EriotreVoa Seittrvou xpdovov 78" dvaypeivan. 
(Attixov Aeitrvov 11-13. ap. Ath. iv. 134 f.) 

In Lucian the opening of Euripides’ Orestes (1-3), 

ouK Eotiv oUSEev Seivdov 8’ eitteiv Etros 

ovdé Tr&Bos OVSE CULMOPK BEr|AaTos, 

Fs oUK &v Gpait’ &yGos &vOpwtrou puvols, 
provides the basis of the opening of the ZeUs Tparywods, 


ouK gotiv ovdév Seivov 09’ eltreiv Eros 
ovdé Tr&Bos OVSE CULO TPayw5iKT, 
fv ovK iapBelois Utreptraic Séxa. 


Similarly in Latin Horace, Sat. ii. 5. 40 et seq. 


persta atque obdura, seu rubra Canicula findet 
infantes statuas, seu pingui tentus omaso 
Furius hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes, 


plays on Furius ap. Quint. viii. 6. 17, 
Iuppiter hibernas cana nive conspuit Alpes, 
and Appendix Vergiliana, Catalepton x. 1-2, 


Sabinus iste quem videtis, hospites, 
ait fuisse mulio celerrimus . . ., etc. 


on Catullus iv. 1-2 


Phaselus iste quem videtis, hospites, 
ait fuisse navium celerrimus. . . . 


The parodist may, however, choose to reproduce the general style and 
thought of his original,’ exaggerating its characteristics to a greater or 
’ Cf. Quint. vi. 3.97. The use in Longinus, iii. 1 of tapatp&ywdos ‘overdoing 
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less degree but without basing himself strictly on one particular passage: 
the less exaggeration there is, the more subtle and inevitably more 
esoteric is the appeal of the parody. Aristophanes, Acharn. 47-51, which 
is apparently without specific obligations to any one play, was under- 
stood by the Scholiast as a glance at the Euripidean genealogical pro- 
logue: 
6 y&p ’Augideos Anuntpos fv 
Kai TpitrroAguou" TouTtou Sé KeAsds yiyvetan. 
yauei 5é KeAsds Daivapétny THEnY Eur 
&€ t\s Auxivos éyévet’, ék TouTou 8’ éya. 
(Schol. oxatrtav tov Evpiridnv, cei ideas drtayyéAAovtTa Ta yévn.) 
Eubulus frag. 10 is a parody of a Euripidean epilogue, and Greek 
comedy has many passages which are apparently parodies at large of 
tragedy or other serious forms. The same may be seen occasionally in 
Plautus—e.g. Cist. 639-40 


Atc. Recipe me ad te Mors amicum et benevolum. 
SEL. Mater mea 
periimus miserae. 


or Menaechmi 328-9 


Ire mehercule meliust te interim atque accumbere 
dum ego haec appono ad Volcani violentiam. 


where the tragic flavour would presumably not escape even the Roman 
groundling—though Plautus sometimes gives warning to his audience, 
as in Pseud. 702, that he is about to parody. In prose, Lucian’s Vera 
Historia uses this technique, but there are earlier examples. The rhetori- 
cal finesse of Protagoras in Plato’s sketch at 334 A-C of the Protagoras, 
where the sophist, cornered by Socrates on the nature of wisdom and 
justice, escapes into a highly wrought flourish on 16 c&yafdv in general, 
and the elaborate verbal distinctions drawn by Prodicus later in the 
dialogue—xoivés, icos, aupioBrteiv, épizew, eUSoxipeiv, érraiveiobau, &c.— 
both belong to this type and have a humour which could hardly be 
more delicate. In fact, we are here on the borderline between parody 
and pastiche, if the latter term is defined as the careful imitation of an 
original author without any attempt either to distort his style or to intro- 
duce original elements into it.' However, in the Prodicus passage a 


the tragic style’ is similar, though the overloading is of course unconscious in 
L.’s instance. Comparable also is Pollux, Onomasticon x. 92, ottupidiov, 6 Kai 
Akos eipnKe (i.e. Aristophanes) . . . Tapatpaywdav. The word tapatpaywodeiv 
may go back to Strattis (frag. 3 d). Ttapatpaywdia is approximately to Tapwdia 
as ‘bombast’ is to ‘parody’. tapatpayixevopat in Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1473 may 
comprise action and diction. 

* Columella Bk. x might be so regarded. For some ancient writers Tapw5n, 
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measure of exaggeration can be detected, and after Protagoras has spoken, 
the comment 
Eitrévtos ot tata avrtou of trapdévtes cvefopuBnoav 
as €U A€yor, 

showing how the bait was swallowed, together with the dangerous humi- 
lity of Socrates at this point, seems to reflect the ironical amusement 
present, though restrained, in Plato’s handling of the Protagoras speech. 
Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis provides a prose example in Latin, if its opening 
paragraph hints at the philosophical and historiographical generalizations 
which often serve the Roman historians for preface. ‘Nihil nec offensae 
nec gratiae dabitur: haec ita vera’ recalls, for example, such protestations 
of fearless impartiality as Sallust, Cat. 4. 2 ‘. . . a spe, metu, partibus 
reipublicae animus liber erat . . .’, and other similar passages from Sallust, 
Livy, and Tacitus. The bulk of the verse in the Apocolocyntosis, it will 
be noticed, belongs to this category also. 

In addition to these two techniques a third exists whereby a passage 
is reproduced verbatim or virtually so, but applied to a matter not in- 
tended by the original author or used in a new set of circumstances to 
achieve the contrast on which all humour seems to centre. The result 
is essentially parodic in its effect, but the basic processes of imitation and 
alteration are not involved, and to include it under parody may imply 
some departure from the original concept. However, in Lucian, Char. 14, 
Hermes uses the words ev ye trapadeis to compliment Charon on a syn- 
thetic verse he has composed from Od. i. 50 and 180, and this may be 
regarded as bridging the gap between verbatim quotation and the first 
technique mentioned above—altering an original by substitution of one 
or more words. There is also some indication from the Aristophanic 
scholia that this third technique could be regarded as parody. Ach. 472 
and Vesp. 1063 seem to be instances of direct verbatim quotation and 
in each case the verb trapaSeiv is used by the scholiast, as it is also on 
Eq. 1099 where Aristophanes alters a Sophoclean line only in its verb- 
terminations (- to -e1v) and purely for grammatical purposes. The 
Scholiast on Lucian, Conv. 12 also lends support,' and in any event 
there is a practical advantage in considering this technique with the 
others, as Quintilian does in the sixth book of the Jnstitutio Oratoria, 
though he, incidentally, confines the term trap@Sia to the one technique 
= would not exclude pastiche: non-humorous uses of Trap@51 are mentioned 
ater. 


* Schol. in Lucianum, ed. Rabe (Teubner), p. 31. Homer’s Bot dryads is 
quoted in the form Bot dyafév by a speaker in Lucian’s dialogue, and the 
Schol. comments 6 Aouxiavds 5 Trap@Snoev até. . . . 
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of general imitation. Examples of this third technique will be found in 
the rescue scenes of the Thesmophoriazusae where Mnesilochus and 
Euripides are given the ipsissima verba of Euripidean tragedy. Thesm. 
go6-12 is taken from Helen 558 and 561-6 without change except in 
line g10: lines 1065 et seq. according to the scholiast come from the 
Andromeda. In comedy, instances of this class of parody tend to be 
accompanied by a burlesque element, the mimicry of action and situa- 
tion which forms one of the recognized resources of Aristophanic drama ;! 
but this need not be so. 

These techniques can in general coexist within the same piece; and 
in the Virgilian or pseudo-Virgilian Catullus parody—it being under- 
stood that the parvenu magistrate has consecrated a statue of himself— 
there is an additional sting in the closing phrase neatly effected by the 
change from the first to the third technique 

... eburnea 

sedetque sede, seque dedicat tibi, 

gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 
With all types the matter handled must be familiar to the reader if the 
parody is to carry any point,? and it is obvious that where a passage from 
an author or one in his style is made to refer to a matter not intended or 
usually handled by him, the direction of change is down the scale of 
commonly accepted values, as, for example, in Matron, where the style is 
heroic and the subject an elaborate dinner, or in the Batrachomyomachia, 
where the change is from men to mice. Any attempt to reverse the pro- 
cess, if conceivable, would merely be offensive or have the opposite effect 
to that intended. It is not surprising therefore that Aristotle? mentions 
a parodist as an example of a writer who gives a debased picture of 
mankind. 

In speaking of the techniques of parody it has been assumed that in 
addition to the basic sense of the word, which suggests both imitation 
and differentiation, parody implies humour, and this assumption appears 
to accord with contemporary usage.* How far would the ancients agree, 
and what force have trapw5r, and cognate words for them? 

There is no very satisfactory definition or explanation to be found in 
antiquity. Suidas s.v. twapwdia contents himself with explaining ottw 


! A. 'T. Murray, On Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristophanes (Berlin, 1891), 
gives a detailed study of various burlesque passages. 

2 Cf. Johannes Siculus on Hermog. trepi iSéwv: B’ (Walz, Rhet. Graec., vol. vi, 
p. 400, |. 16) trapwdia yao totw Stav 1d GAAdTpiov els Thy olkeiav oWvTaiv 
pETaTroINon Tis OUTWS Gs Ut) AavOdvelv . .., though Johannes is speaking of parody 
not as generally understood but as a special term of rhetoric. 

3 Poet. 1448*12. * See, for example, O.E.D.: ‘parody’. 
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Aéyetan Stav &k Tpaywias petevexO7} 6 Adyos els Kwpediav and the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Ach. 8, uses almost identical words. 

Comparable, too, is Hesychius’ tap@dotwtes: tapatpaywdotvtes, but 
obviously these are not complete as definitions, since in its earliest form 
parody is based on epic. In Aristotle, Athenaeus, Diogenes Laertius, 
the Aristophanic scholia, and elsewhere words of the tap«51-group are 
used to refer to humorous adaptations of an original and from Athenaeus 
xv. 699 a and elsewhere it is known that mock epic parody of this kind 
formed one of the classes for competition at dramatic festivals. The last 
fact seems important, for in whatever frequency the various meanings 
and applications of these words may survive in the writings of antiquity, 
the words must in practice have been particularly familiar from their 
oral use in connexion with the competitions. It seems likely therefore 
that in general usage the words acquired a humorous connotation and 
that the ancient reader finding parody mentioned or discussed in, for 
example, the Poetics or in Athenaeus! would naturally think in terms of 
humorous imitation and not of what has been called pastiche. Similarly 
in a later period the Emperor Julian begins his Symposium by remarking 
that although it is Saturnalia-tide he is hardly the man for making merry 
—ysAoiov S ovSév ovSE Teptrvdv olSa Eywo—and later trepuKa yap ovSapds 
EmitnSe1os oe OKdTITEIV OUTE Trapweiv ote yeAoidgeiv, referring to the 
jesting and raillery for which the season called. The humour of the 
parody is not, of course, necessarily at the expense of the original author: 
in fact it would not be true of most ancient parody to claim that it is so 
used; and this is a point calling for further discussion. It is clear also 
that the degree of humour involved varies with the instance. In Lucian 
or Diogenes Laertius, for example, where a wit quotes a Homeric verse 
out of context or otherwise distorted the effect may be not so much one 
of humour as ingenuity or cleverness—when successful. 

It is with the rhetoricians that the main divergence from our use of 
the word ‘parody’ appears. In Hermogenes? the phrase Kat& trapeSiav is 
used to refer to the device of quoting part of a verse in a speech and then 
either continuing the quotation in a prose paraphrase or grafting the 
speaker’s own material on the quotation. There is no humorous inten- 
tion here, and further examples of non-humorous uses of the terms from 
Olympiodorus, Zonaras, later rhetoricians, and others are to be found 
in the Thesaurus s.v. twapwdéw, &c., and in Walz.3 A more comprehensive 


' In Deipn. xiv. 638b . . . Tv K&apétpoov tivés érri 1d yeAolov trapwdas evpov. 
The fact that Aristoxenus, who is quoted by Athenaeus, here inserts éti 16 
yeAoiov does not rule out its implication elsewhere: a modern could speak of 
‘comic parodies’. 

2 epi pe0d5ou SeivdTnTtos 30. 3 Rhet. Graec., vol. ix, Index s.vv. 
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collection is made by Householder,! who suggests as a definition of this 
use—‘verse quotation with partial paraphrase: loosely paraphrased 
quotation or reminiscence from prose or verse’. However, the parody- 
group of words is not confined even in the rhetoricians to non-humorous 
adaptation. Hermogenes* uses the phrase 16 xat& trapwdiav oxfjpa— 
which is not of course quite the same as Tapwdia alone—of substituting, 
for example, for a name some other word similar in sound which will give 
a comic effect—a pun in fact. Quintilian uses our words in two passages. 
The first? explains how an orator may employ verses in his speech to 
give ‘the lighter touch’, urbanitatem. ‘Adiuvant urbanitatem et versus 
commode positi, seu toti ut sunt . . . seu verbis ex parte mutatis . . . seu 
ficti notis versibus similes, quae tapwSia dicitur.’ In the second passage* 
the precise shade of meaning which tapw6 bears is not easy to 
determine. Quintilian is speaking of a dispute at law over a legacy. One 
party produces and reads a will: the advocate of the second party adopts 
the legal form and turns it against his opponent by imagining—ironically 
—a document running ‘Mater mea, quae mihi cum carissima, tum dul- 
cissima fuit, quaeque mihi vixit, bisque eodem die vitam dedit . . . (et 
reliqua: deinde) . . . exheres esto’. Of this figure Quintilian says: ‘Incipit 
esse quodammodo trapw51j, quod nomen, ductum a canticis ad aliorum 
similitudinem modulatis, abusive etiam in versificationis ac sermonum 
imitatione servatur.’ Householder tentatively suggests the rendering 
‘close literary imitation’ for a group of passages including this: but this 
is perhaps to make the word too colourless. What seems important in 
Quintilian’s example is the particular effect created by imitating the style 
of the original, and some of the implications of the normal non-rhetorical 
or humorous sense of tapq5r) may well be present:5 but the connotation 
‘irony’ rather than ‘humour’ is appropriate, hence the saving words 
incipit and quodammodo which clearly remove tapa5r some little distance 
from the instance cited. 

The position as regards tapw6r and cognate words appears to be as 
follows: their basic notion is a neutral one—‘singing after the style of an 
original but with a difference’. It is probable, however, that as long as 
these words have existed they have been used in connexion with the 
humorous treatment of an original and it is fair to suppose that this fact 
tends to colour them. The earliest example of the use of a word from 

* TIAPQIAIA, Classical Philology, xxxix, Jan. 1944, p. 9. 


2 trepi pe8d50u SeivdTntos 34. 3 vi. 3. 97. * m8. 35. 


5 Cf. Cousin, Etudes sur Quintilien, vol. ii, p. 117 (Paris, 1936): ‘jwapw5t: 
Parodie: Terme qui désigne proprement un air fait & l’imitation d’un autre air 
et qui en rhétorique se rapporte & une sorte de travestissement ironique ou 
burlesque d’un texte.’ He then quotes this passage. 
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this group, tapeSiain Aristotle Poetics, is used of the mock-epic work of 
Hegemon of Thasos, and epic would in fact seem to be a natural starting- 
point for the genre; but the use made by the comic poets of serious 
poetry, chiefly tragedy, has an obvious affinity to mock-epic, for both are 
making play with the material of a serious work! and the trap words 


come to be used in this connexion also. Other literary forms were simi- 
larly treated: 


@otrep THv EEapétpoov Tivés étri TO yeAoiov Trapwdds eVpov, oUTws Kai 
Tis KiPapwdias tredtos Oivavas ov égnAdoav TloAveuxtds te 6 “Ayads 
Kai 6 AtoxAfjs 6 Kuvon8eus,? 


and the terms by a natural extension from mock-epic come to compre- 
hend mimicry of or play upon a wide range of literary forms and a variety 
of techniques. Later they were found useful by the rhetoricians and 
again applied to a variety of ways of treating an original work, some of 
them not humorous in purpose. 

If the term taper is accepted as usually having a humorous connota- 
tion, a further question arises concerning the nature of its humour. It is 
possible here to make a broad division into two types, the first of which is 
relatively simple and the second more sophisticated. Diogenes Laertius 
gives an example of the first type in his Life of Plato.* Plato, after listen- 
ing to Socrates, takes the decision to burn a tragedy he has been writing 
and quotes for the occasion a modified version of [liad xviii. 392: 


“Hoaiote Trpdyon’ cde, TActoov vu T1 oeio yorrizet. 


This is clearly not an attempt to illumine and play upon the characteristic 
workings of Homer’s mind: it simply takes up Homer’s verse and estab- 
lishes a contrast between the original’s Thetis and the substituted Plato 
with what is in this case a somewhat feebly humorous effect. This simple 
contrast between manner and matter, where the former attempts to set 
up a certain atmosphere in the mind and the latter destroys it, is the 
essence of the humour of the Batrachomyomachia, Hipponax, Matron, 
and other mock-epic writers and of the use of parody as a form of mot or 
‘occasional’ wit.* 


' In TIAP@IAIA Householder shows that the particular word trapwdia when 
used concretely of a parodic work means a mock-epic poem. He suggests that 
the use of the term in connexion with comic quotations (as e.g. in Aristophanes) 
arose from their existence within the mock-epics. 

? Ath. xiv. 638 b. 3 ili. 5. 

* e.g. Diog. Laert. vi. 90. Crates, though in process of being forcibly shown 
the door, manages to adapt JI. i. 591 and comments éAxe Trods TeTayaov Sic BHA 
Seotresiono, or cf. the use of Jl. x. 481 ht avy’ d&vBpas Evaipe, peAt}oovo 8” éyol 
itrot by a veterinary surgeon addressing a doctor in Eustathius. 
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In some cases, however, an additional element appears. This type can 
be said to reveal by a few adroit changes—verbal or in context or both— 
how near to the ludicrous are the stylistic idiosyncrasies of an author and 
the ideas which he (with his devotees) takes seriously. In detecting and 
distorting these favourite turns parody acts as a form of criticism using 
the medium of humour. It accords very well within its special limits 
with what Fowler' says of wit in general when he gives its motive or aim 
as throwing light, its province as words and ideas, its method or means 
as surprise, and its audience as the intelligent. Parodies employing the 
second technique—imitation of the style at large—usually belong to this 
type and are a feature of Aristophanic comedy. Ran. 837 onwards is a 
typical passage: it glances, inter alia, at the long mouth-filling words of 
tragedy and at the accumulation of a-privative compounds and repeti- 
tions of words—épv’ Gova, EAeyy’ éAtyyou, Saxveiv Sdxveo8oi—which are 
particularly Euripidean. Critical parody is not confined to this tech- 
nique, however: the humour of the celebrated Anxuiov passage depends 
on altering actual verses of Euripides. The same play in lines 892-4 
aidip tuov Booxnya, &c., shows us parody touching on ideas as well as 
words. In Latin the Antibucolica mentioned in the Donatus—Suetonius 
Life of Virgil appear to have had a critical element in them also: 

Prolatis Bucolicis Numitorius quidam scripsit Antibucolica, duas modo 
eclogas, sed insulsissime tapStoas, quarum prioris initium est “Tityre, si 
toga calda tibi est, quo tegmine fagi’ sequentis 

Dic mihi Damoeta, ‘cuium pecus’, anne Latinum? 
Non, verum Aegonis nostri sic rure locuntur. (43, § 5.) 


Critical parody with its appreciation of the quiddity of its original is a 
more intellectual and sophisticated form of humour than the non-critical 
variety :? to many probably it is more attractive, and it is perhaps all the 
more important therefore to bear in mind that it is not the only or the 
most common type of parody in antiquity. 


! Modern English Usage, p. 241. 

2 H. Kleinknecht, ‘Die Gebetsparodie in der Antike’, Tiibinger Beitrdge zur 
Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1937, pp. 13-14, comments that the 
ancients distinguished between rein komischer and kritischspéttischer parody and 
contrasts Ath. xiv. 638 b éri 16 yeAoiov tapwSds with the phrase oxwtrTikds 
trap@deiv used by Eustathius on Od. 1.i. It is perhaps dangerous to generalize 
from these instances; on the other hand, Householder seems misleading in 
suggesting that both humour and ridicule are equally remote from the meaning 
of tapwodh, &c. It is normally the second force only which requires an additional 
word (e.g. oxwtrtiK@s) to make itself felt, though with a neutral word such as 
vetappuGpizeiv a phrase such as els TO yeAoiov would of course be necessary to 
bring out the first force (Steph. Byz de urb. s.v. Tapés: Householder TAPWIAIA: 
sect. ix and note 27). 
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The motive of such parody depends inevitably on the nature of the 
individual who composes it. In the mind of Hesychius trapaSotvtes 
would appear to have carping or scornful associations: tapaSotwvtes: 
Trapatpayadotvtes’ yAevagouevor 7 weyovtes (the last word being Faber’s 
conjecture for the MSS. Aéyovtes). On the other hand, parody can be 
penetrating without being malicious: certainly there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the parodist cannot rise to serious appreciation of his original. 
In discussing tragic quotations or adaptations as found in the plays of 
Aristophanes, Householder tentatively puts out the suggestion that the 
connotations of ridicule and criticism in the modern English word 
‘parody’ have misled critics into assuming that Aristophanes regarded 
Euripides as an inferior poet: but in general it would be fairer to the 
achievement of Aristophanes to say that he frequently does ridicule and 
criticize Euripides precisely for his Euripideanisms, yet without grudging 
him his due recognition as a poet. The view of Gilbert Murray! here is 
that Aristophanes’ parodies prove his understanding and enjoyment of 
Euripides, though he disapproves of him, and that in the Frogs, though 
Aeschylus wins as the more weighty poet, the verses which ran in Aristo- 
phanes’ head were those of Euripides. It was, in fact, possible for 
Aristophanes to combine insight, criticism, and ridicule without admit- 
ting malice just as it has been for many of the English parodists, espe- 
cially those of the past century and a half from the Smiths to Sir Max 
Beerbohm.? 

An attempt may now be made to delineate the boundaries of parody 
where they overlap with kindred forms, though allowance must be made 
here for the fact that such distinctions, like those already drawn in dis- 
cussing the various types and techniques of parody, are not necessarily 
sharp or always more than notional. First, how does the Cento stand in 
relation to parody? Tertullian’ briefly explains the nature of this form 
when, in discussing the fact that Holy Writ lends itself very readily to 
scissors-and-paste treatment (perhaps designedly, since heresies there 
must be), he mentions compositions made up by assembling separate lines 
of Virgil. There was a tragedy, the Medea, composed in this way by 
Hosidius Geta, and a relation of Tertullian’s own had composed a piece 
called KéBntos Tivag. He mentions, too, the Homerocentones (Graece: 
‘Ounpoxévtpwves)—which similarly create a patchwork poem from 


* G. Murray, Aristophanes, Oxford, 1933, chap. v. For a typical passage from 
Aristophanes see e.g. Acharn., ll. 395 onward. 

? See e.g. Richardson, Parody: English Assn. Pamph. 92, 1935. 

3 Praescript. adv. Haeret. xxxix. Cf. Isidore Orig. i. 39 and Jerome, Epist. 
103, 7. 
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Homeric scraps. Various centones survive: the best known are probably 
Ausonius’ Cento Nuptialis with its explanatory preface and that con- 
tained in the Homeri et Hesiodi Certamen.: It is perhaps true that any 
attempt to differentiate between these compositions and parodies comes 
near to the splitting of hairs. Certainly centones involve the manipula- 
tion of an original work and the application of an author’s verses to a 
situation not intended by him with the contrast which is part of the 
essence of parody. On the other hand, the element of literary criticism 
which is sometimes found in parody is rare in the Cento. ‘The Aeschylus- 
Euripides scene of the Frogs provides an example of this, but when 
Quintilian tells us of Ovid’s essay in this field#—‘. . . quod adeo facile 
est ut Ovidius ex tetrastichon Macri carmine librum in malos poetas 
composuerit’—it is not comparable to critical parody since the attack is 
not upon Macer. Further differences from parody may be seen in the 
fact that these works could be serious as well as comic,’ and in their 
greater rigidity of technique which must reproduce the originals verbatim 
and so precludes the construction of a framework of first-hand matter 
to hold the parodic material together. Nevertheless, where centones are 
humorous they may clearly be regarded for practical purposes as forming 
a subdivision of parody. 

More readily distinguishable are the ciAAo1. These are poems written 
to serve as vehicles of attack upon the various philosophical and kindred 
dogmas with which their author is in disagreement. Homer has been 
placed among the Sillographers on the strength of the Thersites passage 
in Ikad ii,* but without justification. On the other hand, it has been held 
that Xenophanes of Colophon who is usually counted among the writers 
of ciAAo1 should strictly not be so regarded, despite the existence of 
ancient evidence to the contrary,5 and that his writings antedate this use 
of the word ciAAos. He certainly attacked® the picture of Olympian 


? For other examples in Latin see Teuffel and Schwabe, Hist. of Rom. Lit. 
26, § 2: also W. F. J. Knight, Roman Virgil, p. 307 (London, 1944): in Greek 
see e.g. Luc. Char. 22. O. Delepierre, Tableau de la Littérature du Centon 
(London, 1874), has material of some interest in vol. i, pp. 1-114. 

2 Quint. Inst. Or. vi. 3. 97. 

3 There were e.g. Christian centones derived from pagan authors. Bishop 
Patricius seems to have initiated an Homeric cento of this type and his work was 
completed by the Empress Eudocia, consort to Theodosius IT. 

* Schol. ad J. ii. 212 . . . oU Zevopaver GAA’ ‘Optipw trpdte ciAAo1 TretroinvTat. 

5 See L. & S., 8th edn., s.v. ofAAos: the note disappears in the gth edition: 
for more detailed discussion see Paul, de Sill. Graecorum, pp. 15-21, and Weland, 
de praecip. parod. Homeric. scriptoribus, pp. 15-21; Wachsmuth, Sill. Graec. 
Relig. (Leipzig, 1885, Teubner); Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 

© Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 1934), frag. 11. 
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morality painted by Homer and Hesiod and he also wrote parodies,! but 
whether these facts and others necessarily justify the application of the 
particular term oiAAo1 to his work is disputed. In any event our know- 
ledge of the form depends largely on Timon of Phlius, whose work con- 
sists of an attack on all the main philosophers with whose views he dis- 
agreed. It is largely parodic, Timon’s opening line 


*Eotrete viv por Soot TroAuTTpdryoves Eotée CopioTai2 
being a parody of JI. ii. 484, 


*Eotrete viv por Motioon ‘OAUutria Sapa’ Exouoa, 


which introduces the Catalogue of the Ships, and in general the language 
has a Homeric colour where not closely based on actual passages in 
Homer, as, for example, in 


ds eitrdov SyAo10 Trepiotaciw eioxaréSuvev. 
oi Sé piv HUTE yAaUKa Trépt oTrigai TepatoUvTo.3 


The poem does tend to stray into pure satire at times, but metre, diction, 
and the incidence of unquestionably parodic passages would combine to 
justify the broad description of the whole as parody* provided that the 
presence of other elements is admitted. Although the purpose of this 
work is to criticize and attack and it also parodies, it is not, of course, 
against Homer as a writer that the attack is directed though he provides 
the material for the parody: it is not critical parody as it has been de- 
fined, but at the same time it does not serve the purely humorous purpose 
of ordinary mock-epic. If the fragments of Xenophanes quoted by Diels 
under oiAAo1 are taken into consideration either with or without Diels 
frag. 22, listed under trapqSica (= oiAAo1), the same conclusions appear 
as with Timon: this form of writing may employ parody but need not be 
purely parodic and the parody is not critical. Of the writings of Crates 
and Bion in this field so little remains that their value as evidence is 
limited,’ but it can at least be said that nothing survives which would 
suggest any divergence from the general conclusions about the form 
which have been based on Timon. 

Comic epics such as the pseudo-Homeric Margites and Cercopes con- 
stitute a further class of writing which calls for mention here, and this 
is most conveniently done in considering the origin of parody. Discussion 


’ Ath. ii. 54 e. 2 Diog. Laert. ix. 112. 3 Id. iv. 42. 

* Cf. id. ix. 110: o1AAaiver Ev TrapwSias efSe1. 

5 Corpusc. Poes. Epic. Graec. Ludib. vol. ii. Wachsmuth, Sill. Graec. Religq., gives 
the fragments of these writers and their Homeric parallels. 
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has sprung for the most part from the views of J. C. Scaliger, whose 
account is as follows:! 


Quemadmodum Satyra ex Tragoedia, Mimus e Comedia, sic Parodia de 
Rhapsodia nata est . .. quum enim Rhapsodi intermitterent recitationem lusus 
gratia prodibant qui ad animi remissionem omnia illa priora inverterent. Hos 
iccirco TapaSous nominarunt : quia praeter rem seriam propositam alia ridicula 
subinferrent. Est igitur Parodia Rhapsodia inversa mutatis vocibus ad ridicula 
sensum retrahens. 


Scaliger’s explanation was accepted by a number of writers on parody, 
sometimes gaining accretions which the original hardly justified, as with 
the Belgian critic Octave Delepierre :* ‘Lorsque les Rhapsodes chantaient 
les vers de I’Iliade ou de |’Odyssée et qu’ils trouvaient que ces récits ne 
remplissaient pas l’attente ou la curiosité des auditeurs, ils y mélaient 
pour les délasser et par forme d’interméde des petits po¢émes composés 
des mémes vers 4 peu prés qu’on avait récités, mais dont ils détournaient 
le sens pour exprimer une autre chose propre a divertir le public.’ Apart, 
however, from the analogies suggested by Scaliger in the passage quoted 
—and he continues ‘Erat veluti Epirrhema aut Parabasis, quasi auctarium 
actus’—no firm evidence from antiquity for his view was adduced. 

A more indefinite approach by way of psychology was preferred by 
Moser. ‘Es liegt in der Natur des sprachgewandten Menschen mit dem 
erworbenen Besitztume seines Geistes, der Sprachfertigkeit, im Gefiihle 
seiner Kraft zu spielen . . ..—a passage which is echoed by Weland:* ‘ab 
ipsa, ut videtur, natura insitum est hominibus studium’. Weland sug- 
gests that parody may have evolved from the familiar practice of apply- 
ing a quotation from poetry to a situation encountered in real life. If the 
quotation does not fit exactly, he explains, the speaker will readily make 
the necessary modification ‘. . . hoc autem si fecit, parodiae jecit funda- 
menta’. This suggestion is clearly somewhat tenuous in the absence of 
corroborative detail, and Moser is hardly more precise than Weland in 
explaining that parody arose from the transference to literature of the 
pun or word-play such as that in which Socrates indulges in the Gorgias 
with the name TT&/os. 

A third account with certain similarities to Scaliger’s is given by 
Householder in the article TAPWIAIA to which reference has already 


™ Poet. i. 42. 

? La Parodie chez les Grecs, les Romains et les Modernes (Triibner, London, 
1870). 

3 Uber die parodische Poesie der Griechen (Frankfurt, 1810). 

4 De praecipuis parodiarum Homericarum scriptoribus (Géttingen, 1833). So 
also F. T. Welcker, Theognis, Proleg., p. Ixxx (Frankfurt, 1826). 
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been made. Householder, taking trapeSds! as the first word of the group 
Trapwdds, Trapw5r, Trapwdéw, Trapwdia, gives it the meaning ‘singing in 
imitation, an imitative singer’ and suggests a contrast with paywdds, 
understood as ‘devising song, an original singer’. The supposition in this 
case is that the itinerant bard attends the local festival and recites his 
hymnsandepics. ‘The first tapaSoi were probably amateurs who would 
improvise brief poems in mock-epic style for the amusement of their 
fellow citizens after the professionals had given a performance.’ 

Lack of evidence is an inevitable difficulty shared by all these accounts, 
and judgement between them, if attempted, must be somewhat arbitrary. 
It might be claimed, however, that a connexion between the Rhapsodes 
and the origin of parody is in itself not unreasonable. Whether it was the 
Rhapsode (or perhaps an associate) or the amateur who was primarily 
responsible is perhaps an open question. The Rhapsodes with their 
resources of memorized poetry and their practice of running passages 
together and interpolating their own work were unquestionably in pos- 
session of much of the parodists’ equipment. Parody is essentially a play 
upon an original brought about by verbal alteration, distortion, or change 
of context and implies a certain mastery both of the original and of the 
technique necessary for altering it: intrinsic probability might therefore 
suggest the professional rather than the amateur as originator of the 
form. If the view? is correct that Homer ‘parodies’ earlier epic, it tends 
to favour this supposition. It is, of course, true that familiarity with the 
epics was not confined to those who recited them. Weland and Moser 
for their part are no doubt right in seeing the same elements in parody 
as appear in simpler forms of word-play, but it remains possible to make 
a more definite approach to its early development and it is here that the 
existence of the pseudo-Homeric Margites and Cercopes appears to be 
significant. 

Of these the former at least is in all probability comparatively early. 
Plato} and Aristotle+ both attribute it to Homer, which suggests com- 
position well before their own day, and if Eustratius’ comment on the 
Aristotle passage can be trusted, it is to be placed before c. 700 B.C. 


Trapéryer 8 eis paptupiav . . . tTroinow Mapyitny, dvopogopévnv 
‘Ourjpou. pvnyovever 8’ avrrijs ov dvov artds ’ApiotoTéAns év TH TrowTte 


* As Householder implies (TTAPWIAIA, note 4), Tapw5Sds seems to be the 
rarest word of the group: but we can add to his examples Suidas 2 847 (Zatratpos 
tapwdés) and Eustathius, p. 1404. 2 (6 Tapadds Tipcov). 

* See e.g. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 46 (London, 1931); Henry, 
Classical Review, xix. 192 (cf. C.R. xix, p. 432 and xx, p. 97). 

3 Alctb. ii. 147 ¢. * Eth. Nic. VI. vii. 2. 
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trepi Tloinuctaov GAA& Kali “ApyiAoyos Kai Kpartivos Kai KaAAipayos év 
Ttois ’Etiypaypaciv paptupovoww “Opnpou elvai Té troinua. 


The Scholiast on Ar. Aves 913 records the attribution to Homer and 
quotes a line preserved with two others by Atilius Fortunatianus also: 


étretiotevto S¢ kai 6 Mapyitns to “Opnpou elvai év © sipntar Mouod- 
ov Pepdroov Kai ExnBoAou *ATroAAwvos. 


Here Movodov Sepétrav is not in fact Homeric, but it might be; and 
éxnBoAou ’AtréAAwvos is of course authentic. From the surviving lines .: 
seems likely that the Margites, like the Cercopes, was a comic picaresque 
epic rather than a parody and the latter term is not applied to it in anti- 
quity, taiyviov being generally the word employed. Nevertheless, 
granted the existence of writing of this sort' employing from time to 
time phrases from true Epic? and doubtless including incidents and 
situations resembling those of Epic, it is clear that the borderline of 
parody has been reached, though there may not be present the element 
of conscious distortion which is at the heart of parody and which makes 
it the more sophisticated form. 

If the Margites, which perhaps belongs to the Homeridae of Colophon,; 
is dated c. 700 B.C., it may well itself have served as one of the links 
between pipnois and pipnotes pipnois. A comparison of the fragments 
with the four lines of Hipponax preserved by Athenaeus* shows some 
technical similarity in the former, with its use of Homeric phraseology 
in telling a humorous tale, to the latter where scraps of Homeric diction 
are added to a satirical base for the sake of their comic effect. Suidas 
s.v. Tliypns indicates a considerably later date for the Margites: 

Tliyens Kap &trd “AAixapvaccot, &5eAqos ’Aptepicias Tis Ev Tois TrOAEuOIS 

Siapavots, MavowAou yuvaiKos ... Eypawe. . . Tov eis “Ounpov d&vagepo- 

yevov Mapyitnv... 


but this evidence is generally discredited. If it is assumed that the words 
MavowAou yuvaixds are Suidas’ own and not an interpolated gloss, he is 
at variance with Plutarch,’ who makes it clear that Pigres was brother to 
the Artemisia who took part with her fleet in Xerxes’ invasion, not to 


™ Arist. Poet. 1448 30 6 Mapyitns Kai T& To1atTa. 

2 Cf. also &uhyava 7’ Epya (JI. viii. 130) in the fragment of the Cercopes pre- 
served by Suidas, s.v. Képxwrtres. ToAAtv 8 éti yaiav fovtes | avOpcotrous dararta- 
oKov, GAwpevoi fata tavta, the conclusion of the fragment, remotely suggests 
the opening lines of the Odyssey. 

3 Hom. et Hes. Cert., p. 313 (Goettling); Homer, vol. v,O.C.T. Cert. ll. 15-17: 
Kodogeovio: S$ Kai TéTrov SeikvUouoww tv © pac avtév [Homer] ypduucta §156- 
OKOVTA Tis Troitjoews GpEacGat Kai Troifjoa1 mpa@tov tov Mapyitny. 

* xv. 608 c. 5 De Herodoti Malignitate, § 43. 
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the Artemisia of a century and a half later who was queen to Mausolus. 
Suidas himself suggests the earlier Artemisia by the phrase tijs év Tois 
ToAgyois Siapavous, and on this showing the poem could reasonably be 
placed in the first half of the fifth century; but the attribution of the 
Margites to Pigres can be regarded as an example of the tendency to 
assign anonymous work to a suitable writer. If Homeric authorship is 
rejected, the Margites becomes anonymous, while Pigres, to whom the 
Barrpayouvopoxia is attributed by Suidas and Plutarch, is clearly a likely 
recipient. 

The influence of one particular work on the evolution of parody is not 
in any event a matter admitting certainty. It can be said, however, that 
while the genesis of parody need call for no more than an original poem 
and a mind to impart a humorous distortion to it, the type of writing to 
which the Margites belongs was capable of suggesting and stimulating 
the process: furthermore, credit should go to the Rhapsodes at least for 
possessing the requisite technical ability to advance the new form. Con- 
jecturally the line of evolution may thus be said to start with Epic. The 
value as contrast or relief of a story whose central figure or figures dis- 
play precisely the reverse of heroic qualities produces Comic Epic. 
Verbal similarities and similarities in situation between comic and true 
epic give rise to mock-epic Parody. The mock-epic technique is then 
extended and parody comes to include play on a wide range of forms and 
a variety of techniques. With Aristophanes there develops the most 
advanced function of parody, that of selecting and illuminating the 
special characteristics of the author whose material is employed. 





Quemadmodum intempestiva postulatio pugnae inhibeatur 


Tue following little anecdote is recorded in the Strategemata of Frontinus 
(c. A.D. 30-104). His style is admirably concise and straightforward, as befits 
one who writes a practical handbook for soldiers. 


Q. Sertorius, quod experimento didicerat imparem se universo Romano- 
rum exercitui, ut barbaros quoque inconsulte pugnam exposcentes doceret, 
adductis in conspectum duobus equis, praevalido alteri, alteri admodum 
exili, duos admovit iuvenes similiter adfectos, robustum et gracilem. Ac 
robustiori imperavit equo exili universam caudam abrumpere, gracili autem 
valentiorem per singulos pilos vellere. Cumque gracilis fecisset quod impe- 
ratum erat, validissimus cum infirmi equi cauda sine effectu luctaretur, 
‘Naturam’, inquit Sertorius, ‘Romanarum cohortium per hoc vobis exemplum 
ostendi, milites; insuperabiles sunt universas adgredienti; easdem lacerabit 
et carpet, qui per partes adtemptaverit.’ 

Strat. 1. x. i. 

3871.N.8.1 G 








PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY 
AMONG THE GREEKS' 


By KARL REINHARDT 


’ ISTORY and philosophy’, the problem I am dealing with, does 

not seem to be a Greek one. It seems much more to be a modern 
one. You may find this both in English books—e.g. Collingwood on the 
idea of history, which I read with great interest and profit—and in some 
German essays, especially by younger philosophers, who state the 
disastrous gap between the philosophical desire for sense and the absence 
of sense in history, particularly as epitomized by the most recent events 
of our own history. It is obvious that philosophers in this crisis feel more 
troubled than historians. Classical scholars do not seem to be moved 
at all. 

If I try to call your attention to the Greeks, it is not that I would 
pretend to preach a new gospel from them. On the contrary, my prob- 
lem will be to inquire why the Greeks, having both illustrious and 
‘classical’ historians on the one hand, and illustrious philosophers on the 
other, did not face or feel the problem at all; why they had no idea about 
this evil spirit that haunts us today. As it seems, they never attemp- 
ted either to include history in philosophy like Hegel or to include 
philosophy in history like Spengler, or, in part, if I am not mistaken, 
like Toynbee, or to include both of them in economics like Marx and 
others. So they could not be struck by the evidence of nonsense as we 
are. They seem to be innocent, not having eaten from the tree of 
knowledge as we have. They do not distinguish between periods, e.g. 
the archaic, the classic, the baroque, nor between the age of chivalry and 
the age of bourgeoisie. Even the notion of saeculum first appears in Rome. 
They were not conscious of their own time as their own inevitable 
destiny. They were not living in mass society, something good for 
schoolboys only. 

How innocent—a rapid survey may recall this to your memory. 

We may describe the development of Greek history as a circle or spiral 
returning on itself. Starting from the religious idea of a daimonion ruling 
human affairs and revenging any unmeasured glory or wealth in dynasties 
or cities—in which Herodotus believed—it emancipates its proper 
genius and inclination for the logic of mere facts with Thucydides; 


’ Based on a lecture delivered at University College, London, in Novem- 
ber 1952. 
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becomes moralizing, distributing rhetorically blame and praise, with 
Ephorus, the contemporary of Plato; yields to artistic and picturesque 
effects, competing with tragedy, during the early Hellenistic era; recovers 
soberness and soundness with Polybius, whose work we may consider as 
the synthesis of Greek and Roman pragmatism; and ends with Posi- 
donius, the friend of Cicero, the great Stoic philosopher and historian, 
in a world-wide history of his own time, which continues Polybius, 
though on philosophical principles and facing the religious problem 
anew. 

So much is said about what is lacking in Greek historiography com- 
pared with modern that I could hardly add to it even if I should like to 
do so. Greek thinkers never raised expectations so high as moderns did, 
never believed in progress as we did, never claimed to announce perfec- 
tion as the aim or tendency of universal development, never tried to 
catch the real by means of construction, never turned to optimistic 
positivism after being saturated with ideas; and therefore could never 
have such a breakdown as we had. Greek historians even escaped the 
crisis that invaded Christian thought in the fourth century a.p. Not 
least our Christian heritage, our Christian eschatological outlook sepa- 
rates us from them. 

Had they any historical ideas at all? I should think so: yes. For 
instance an idea of ruling, but no idea of dominating abstract laws. All 
ruling they believed in remained closely connected with human ex- 
perience. And human nature would always remain the same. It does 
not make so much difference whether we recognize a ruling daimonion 
with Herodotus, or ruling human tendencies or faculties with Thucy- 
dides, who believed that freedom, self-defence, constraint, fortune, 
failure, and genius were interrelated forces, the sum of which amounted 
to historical causality. Whatsoever we see working or acting, in Hero- 
dotean kings, as well as in Thucydidean collective nouns such as ‘the 
Athenians’, ‘the many’, or ‘the few’, always remains the same: nature of 
man. It is not true that economics were lacking altogether. But they too 
make part of that total, which is always human. We see it acting that we 
may learn from it. We may perhaps better learn from the real with 
Thucydides than from the traditional with Herodotus. Although even 
this may be dubious. But Greek history never serves to confirm, or if it 
be absent, to supply a solidarity between the individual and his time, nor 
to evoke the past in order to give a sanction for the future. Does it 
thereby cease to tell us anything more? Perhaps it tells us something 
more even because of that—because it does not attach the loneliness of 
a soul or a people or a nation or a class to its past or its future or its right 
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or its claim or its longing or its nostalgia. In this respect it may be even 
more ruthless than our most rigorous prophets are. 

Now let me give some examples of what I mean. And you will excuse 
me if I choose them from the last of the Greek historians, who was 
at the same time the most outstanding Stoic philosopher of his day, 
Posidonius. In addition he actually was the only philosopher who wrote 
history at all; hence he is all the more to the point. 

Nevertheless, if you expect that he at least might have explained the 
Stoic principles whereupon his history was based, you would be once 
more disappointed. It is almost all concerned with human characters. 
Whatever he shows is a philosophical view of the world of action speak- 
ing to the senses. 

Born Syrian, he was living and teaching as a rich man, a naturalized 
Rhodian citizen, in the very aristocratic republic of Rhodes, in which he 
advanced to the highest honours. He was elected to the supreme board 
of the Prytany, and more than once he travelled as an ambassador to 
Rome, where he had good friends in aristocratic society. As a younger 
man he had travelled almost throughout the whole world then known, 
the oixoupévn, as a geographer, ethnographer, scientist, and explorer of 
all kinds of things. 

He lived in revolutionary times. In his work he dealt with the inva- 
sions of the Cimbri, the revolutions of the Gracchi, with the civil wars 
at the time of Marius and Sulla, with the insurrection of the slaves in 
Sicily and lower Italy, with the disastrous attempt at the liberation of 
Greece during the wars of Mithridates and with the glorious rising of 
Pompey’s star. 

Although he was not blind to Roman mismanagements he could not 
expect anything more from the Greeks. Greeks had to submit to Rome. 
The eastern world was in full destruction. His only hope was Roman 
aristocracy as represented by his great friend Pompey. The fall of 
Pompey and the rise of Caesar happened after his death; so he could not 
realize the tragic error of his trust in providence. What he hoped for 
was in another shape established later by Augustus. He was an aristo- 
crat even in his belief that the world was sick and could be helped only 
by bitter remedies: the education of the leading class, and insight into 
necessity in the minds of those who were to be governed. 

Living in such a period and concerned with such a subject-matter, he 
might seem, however, from one viewpoint, the most modern among 
Greek historians. A number of his problems, too, may support this 
view: for instance, the unity of mankind; the interrelation between the 
individual and the mass; the problem of slavery; the problem of 
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degeneration—he was indeed the first historian of the decay; the problem 
involved in politics and morality; the problem of history and world 
justice, time and world justice, time and world destiny. 

And now allow me to translate an episode of the revolt of Greece 
during the Mithridatic war, 87 B.c., when Athens, like so many other 
Greek communities, broke out into an ecstasy of freedom and patriotism, 
hoping to recover her old greatness. The protagonist in that scene of 
world theatre is an otherwise unknown philosopher named Athenion. 
His entering the stage is preceded, as you will see, by an account of his 
birth and youth, the scheme of which was traditional in Hellenistic 
biography; but you will see in what way, with what pregnancy the 
genos will be treated here, what relevance it will have, and what observa- 
tion of mass psychology supports the picture of the detail, how even 
religious connotations play their part in the general folly, and how mass 
hysteria reaches its summit. The contrast between what Athens was and 
what it is now is illustrated by showing the past in the mirror of the 
present. The wise policy of Rhodes at that time must have represented 
the opposite of this picture. 

The fragment is preserved in Athenaeus. The background of the 
hero, as you will see, is in keeping with his career. No hero without 
infancy. “There was a scholar, a pupil of the Peripatetic philosopher 
Erymneus of Athens, a man named Athenion. This man bought an 
Egyptian slave woman, who became his sweetheart. The son of this 
woman, either by himself or by another, was Athenion junior, so called 
after the senior. He was brought up in the house of his master and 
learned writing and reading. As his master grew old, he and his mother 
used to accompany him whenever he was taking a walk. After the death 
of the old man the young one became his heir and was smuggled into 
Athenian citizenship. Then he married a pretty woman, took with her 
to education, and hunted up young men to teach. After making money 
that way in Thessaly and Messene he came back to Athens. 

‘When things turned in favour of Mithridates, he was elected by the 
Athenians as an ambassador to the king, by whom he was awarded the 
title of a friend of the king and with whom he had an enormous success. 
In his letters to the Athenians he flattered their highest expectations. 
His influence on the Cappadocian, he alleged, would be unlimited. They 
would be free of all their debts, they would become a community of 
concord and would regain their democracy, and in addition would have 
plenty of public and private donations. The Athenians boasted loudly, 
believing that the empire of Rome had finished for ever. 

‘When Asia Minor revolted, he went back to Athens. Prevented by 
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a storm he disembarked off Karystos. The Kekropids, hearing this, sent 
a fleet of battleships to welcome him, and a litter with silver feet for his 
comfort. So he made his entry and everybody was in the streets for his 
reception. Plenty of foreigners too had gathered to attend the para- 
doxical spectacle of fortune: how bastard Athenion made his entrance 
into Athens, on a litter with silver feet, on purple rugs, he who never 
before had seen any purple on his dirty clothes, whereas no Roman 
magistrate ever had insulted Athens with such pomp. All crowded to 
see him, old, young, male, female. How could they not expect miracu- 
lous things from Mithridates, if poor wretch Athenion, he who before 
used to lecture for payment, now, by the king’s favour, arrogant as a 
satyr, is carried in procession through country and town? The Union of 
Dionysiac artists, too, came to render him honours and to invite the 
messenger of the new Dionysos [Dionysos was the Olympian title of 
King Mithridates] to prayers and offerings at the common hearth. And 
he who before had only a hired room lodged in the house of the richest 
citizen of the whole town, whose income came from the customs of 
Delos, in a house adorned with tapestries, paintings, statues, and silver 
vessels. Outdoors he appeared in a long robe with a train, wearing on 
his forefinger a golden ring with the portrait of King Mithridates. 
Groups of servants followed and preceded him. In the sanctuary of the 
artists they brought offerings to the Advent of Athenion, and after the 
herald’s proclamation libations were made. Next morning the masses 
gathered before his house, waiting for his appearance. The Kerameikos 
is crowded with citizens and foreigners; there is no need of a summons 
to the session. Only slowly is he able to come forward. Whosoever 
wishes to be popular tries to take part in his retinue. People yearn to 
touch his clothes. So he goes up the stairs of the platform which is 
erected for the Roman magistrates in front of the hall of Attalus. Stand- 
ing there, he throws a look all round the assembly, then a look up to the 
sky, and begins, ‘Citizens of Athens! The state of things and the 
welfare of my country compel me to say what I know. But I am pre- 
vented by the unexpected strangeness of the moment.” 

‘And as the crowd all around shouted and applauded him, eager to 
encourage him, he went on, “‘Well, let me say then things never ex- 
pected, never dreamt before: King Mithridates is lord over Bithynia and 
Cilicia. The kings of Persia and Armenia are his royal attendants, his 
princely attendants are the princes of the Maiotic district and all round 
the Black Sea to a range of 30,000 miles. The Roman governor of 
Pamphylia, Quintus Oppius, has surrendered and follows in chains. 
The consular Manius Aquillius, who triumphed over Sicily, is dragged 
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on a long chain, led by a Bastarnian warrior five cubits in height, the 
Roman on foot after the barbarian on horseback. The other Romans lie 
before their idols or have changed their togas into Greek clothes again, 
reclaiming their former countries. There is no town that does not honour 
him with more than human honours and welcome him as a God-king. 
Prophecies from all parts of the world promise him the sovereignty of 
the earth. Big armies are moving in the direction of Thracia and Mace- 
donia and most countries of Europe are rushing to his side. Embassies 
not only from the Italian tribes but even from the Carthaginians are 
asking alliance in the war for the destruction of Rome.” 

‘Here he stopped a little, giving time to the audience to talk to one 
another about the message, while he himself rubbed his forehead; then 
he continued, “What do I advise you? No longer to suffer the anarchy 
that the senate of Rome inflicts upon us on the pretext of examining our 
constitution. No longer to tolerate our sanctuaries being closed, our 
gymnasiums uncared for, our theatres robbed of their public meetings, 
our courts silent and our Pnyx, which was given us by divine judgement 
[you observe the allusion to the Eumenides of Aeschylus], being withheld 
from the people. Let us no longer tolerate, citizens of Athens, that the 
holy cry of Iakchos is no more heard, that the sacred house of the 
goddesses is closed and that the schools of the philosophers are 
mute!”’ 

‘After the slave had said this and much more of the kind, the mass 
consented, rushed into the theatre and elected Athenion strategos. And 
the Peripatetic entered the orchestra stepping like Pythokles [here the 
learned allusion to Demosthenes contributes to the Attic colouring], 
expressed his thanks to the Athenians and said, ‘‘Now you are your- 
selves your own strategos, and I am your chairman. And if you combine 
your skill with mine, I shall be able to do no more, no less than you all 
together.” 

‘A few days later the philosopher had turned tyrant, illustrating the 
Pythagorean doctrine about treachery, and showing what was meant by 
that philosophy of which the founder was the illustrious Pythagoras.’ 


We can understand why the historical work of Posidonius could not 
last long. It was too sarcastic, too sophisticated for the general taste. 

On the first view the pages quoted may seem rather entertaining, but 
they are more. What makes them so significant is not only their 
obviously dramatic character—indeed, they contain something like a 
mime—but even more, as I pointed out, a method of mirroring or 
reflecting. The caricature of the present is contrasted with the greatness 
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of old Athens by the claim of the present to be as good as the old. Hence 
the allusion to Aeschylus, to Demosthenes, hence that concentration on 
all the traditions. All the details are significant. The degeneration is 
obvious; what Athens was is shown in a quintessence: the market, the 
theatre, the Pnyx, the sanctuary of Eleusis. ... We see Hellenistic 
Athens at its end, the metropolis of culture, the setting of the personal 
drama, the intellectuals, the artists, the would-be philosophers, all kinds 
of foreigners adding to the spectacular character of the whole. 

In addition, the story encompasses a psychology of resentment. The 
resentment is caused by the impoverishment of the lower classes, who 
cannot forget their bygone splendour (hence the promises of donations, 
the mention of the debts), but it contains also a whole psychology of 
momentary success. For not all is fake in the speech of Athenion. The 
victories of Mithridates are true, the newly naturalized Romans denying 
at once their Roman citizenship are real, the spell of the new leadership, 
the hopes of a universal upset are facts. As to the prophecies, we may 
compare the parallels collected by Eduard Norden in Die Geburt des 
Kindes. Great Athens joining in the resentment of the eastern bar- 
barians against the Roman Empire and the west, the world-wide com- 
binations, the mutual attraction between the leader and the mass; there 
is so much given in these few lines, that it would take several pages to 
expound it. 

The method of giving the situation within a speech recalls Thucydides. 
By giving the essential indirectly he keeps in the wake of the great classic. 
But whereas Thucydides is illustrating the political situation by deducing 
the individual and temporary from the typical and permanent, by deriv- 
ing facts from the dynamics, Posidonius is giving not so much the 
political as the moral situation, by deriving from the facts, so to say, their 
moral and psychological dynamics. He shows how their elements work 
together in producing an inevitable result—a typical débacle. He is not 
reasoning or reflecting, nor blaming or criticizing like Ephorus; he puts 
the whole content in a number of visible samples. His method is 
sarcastic. 

The theme still remains a classical one: democracy shifting to tyranny. 
But the style becomes Hellenistic and particularly baroque. 

Wilamowitz’s impression was that the whole treatment would suit an 
Athenian advocate better than an historian. Indeed, if we assume that 
only facts matter in history, there may remain doubts about several 
details. But Posidonius’ aim has been to deal with the essential. The 
portrait given by him was to make part of a much larger picture, suggest- 
ing an impression of the whole world situation. 
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We may guess a similar philosophical relevance in the treatment of 
the Gracchi. Though the books of Diodorus, xxxiv and xxxv, which 
contain it, and in which Diodorus followed Posidonius, are preserved 
only in excerpts, one may yet discover in them too some similar outlines 
to that of democratic Athens succumbing to its tyrant. But there is a 
fundamental difference: all is much more serious—more like tragedy 
than a mime. No more are masks presented on the stage, but men of 
convictions and political ideals. Yet the development suggests here too 
a similar dialectical pattern. We may trace it first in the history of 
Tiberius Gracchus. 

In the beginning, the purity of his motives, the right being on the side 
of the poor and incorrupt, is uncontested. The guide himself is devoted 
to his party and his cause ‘until his last breath’ (Fr. 110 Jacoby). In the 
middle—at half-time of the match—we see both parties equal to one 
another in morality and sincerity. At the end the right is shifting to the 
other side, in the same degree as violence, illegality, and ‘tyranny’ pre- 
vail on the side of the people. 

The philosophical or sociological pattern stands out even more clearly 
in Diodorus’ history of Gaius Gracchus. The whole treatment there is 
based on a theory of political order and disorder. Gaius Gracchus’ aim, 
as alleged, would have been to bring to power ‘the worse’ instead of ‘the 
better’ in the State. The underlying theory is a moral or psychological 
one. In human souls too there is a better and a worse, Kpeittov Kai f}TTOV. 
The weakness and danger of the soul consists in the predominance of 
passion: in yielding control to irrational impulses. Reason has to regu- 
late, to ‘use’ to its own end those lower faculties of the soul, from which 
spring concupiscence, selfishness, and resentment. Something like a 
revived Platonic view of the interrelation between Soul and State is here 
based on Stoic principles. 

The revolution of the Gracchi was the opening of a new chapter of 
world history: the inner crisis of Rome. In keeping with its importance, 
pathological features in the portrait of Gaius Gracchus become more 
and more predominant. “The more he was defeated and the more he 
failed against his own expectations, the more he fell into insanity and 
mental disorder.’ His adherents were equally ‘ill-disposed’, kayéxtau. 
The revolution and the revolutionaries show the same mental symp- 
toms. 

Thus, at the very end of Greek historiography, we see arise a new out- 
look. We cannot accept Posidonian tendencies. Of course, we may 
nevertheless observe to what an extent world history, in his view too, 
remains a matter of inquiry into the soul, how closely it is connected 
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with the problems of humanity. With regard to the final aim of both of 
them, the task of history and the task of philosophy, in the view of 
Posidonius they coincide: both ought to be medicinal. Man, unlike 
animals, is supposed to be the only creature exposed to the danger of 
becoming worse, of degenerating. History here joins anthropology. If 
I were to try to meet this question too, I should have to begin another 
chapter. 


COMPETITION No. 2 
SOCRATIC DIALOGUE 


BOUT the time when the new edition of Jowett’s translation of 
Plato was published a strange figure was reported to have been 
seen near Amen House, London, E.C.4—an elderly man of somewhat 
unprepossessing appearance and curious gait, dressed in an antique 
fashion singularly unsuited to the English climate. His subsequent 
movements are not certainly known, but he presently appeared in the 
vicinity of the Houses of Parliament, where he accosted a number of 
people and attempted to engage them in conversation. He spoke English, 
it was noted, in a style oddly like that of Jowett’s translations. A dis- 
turbance occurred when one passer-by objected to his questioning, a 
crowd formed, and for his own protection the stranger was taken into 
custody. Later, in the House, the relevant Under-Secretary (a Classics 
man) announced that he had been deported. 

Attempts are being made to reconstruct the conversations which 
this man had with the few people who were willing to talk to him, with a 
view to their inclusion in the next edition of Jowett’s Plato. The task 
has, however, proved difficult because nobody seems able to give a 
coherent account of what was said. Readers are therefore invited to 
submit versions (not exceeding 200 words in length) of any dialogue 
that may, in their view, have taken place. 

Entries should be sent c/o the Editor, at The University, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, 3. A credit of 30s. with the Oxford University 
Press will be awarded for the best entry received. The closing date is 


1 September 1954. 
G. 7. 
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lis qui inter cenam aquae potores 
esse nolint 


HAEC VINA VENEVNT 


I Vinum Achaicum Mavrodaphne, 
quo iam libatum est: pocillum 
Vinum Gallicum austerius rubrum 
prope Burgidalam factum: cadus 
idem: semicadus 


Vinum Gallicum austerius rubrum optimum 


litoris aurei vico factum: cadus 
idem: semicadus 
Vinum Gallicum roseum 
valle Rhodani fluminis factum: cadus 
idem: pocillum 
Humor ex hordeo in quandam similitudinem 
vini corruptus: poculum 
Vinum ex malis Hesperidum factum: poculum 


Sin autem vnddAca mavis, sunt etiam hae leniore 


spiritu potiones, apud barbaros molles dictae: 


Malorum sucus: poculum 


Aqua salutaris: poculum 
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N.B. Cum ancillae fere omnes linguae Latinae iamdudum oblitae sint, 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; B in- 
dicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


+ The Discovery of the Mind’ is an important book and one that will inevitably 
provoke criticism. Because it comprises thirteen separate essays, written at different 
times during the course of many years, there is some lack of uniformity. The argument 
is forceful and direct, but not always convincing; it ranges over a vast field, from Homer 
to Augustus and beyond, is illustrated by many quotations (in English), and is well an- 
notated. It is commendable that the evolution of our Western ‘way of thinking’ should 
be examined, especially at a time when modern psychology may be on the verge of 
great discoveries (in the definition of telepathy, for instance, or of precognition), and 
the debt of European thought to the Greeks is obvious, but it can be exaggerated; in 
this book too much is claimed for the Greeks, and the far from negligible influence of 
the Hebrew writers is ignored. In order to develop his thesis that man only gradually 
became aware of the Mind, that he came to understand or recognize himself only after 
much suffering and toil, Snell traces the history of certain ideas (of ®upds, vols, uxt, 
for example) from Homer onwards; it is essential for his purposes that Homeric man 
should be ‘primitive’, be incapable of abstractions, have a ‘wealth of concrete symbols’ 
to describe immediate sense perceptions, but ‘apparently they [Homeric men] took no 
decisive interest in what we justly regard as the basic function, the objective essence, 
of sight; and if they had no word for it, it follows that as far as they were concerned it 
did not exist’. To illustrate this point Snell examines the various Homeric verbs de- 
noting the operation of sight: AeUooeiv, &Opeiv, Seoan, oxétrtecba1, Socecbai, SépKe- 
ofc, Trortaiveiv, and supports his theory with some argument, but one would have 
felt happier had he not shirked the issue in the case of dpav, [Seiv, SyeoGar (p. 4). There 
is much more to be said, but space forbids. His determination to deny all powers of 
abstraction to Homeric man does, however, lead him into peculiar difficulty: on p. 228, for 
example, we are told of T& 7’ 6vta T&T’ Ecodpeva T1pd 7’ Ed6vTa that the ‘plural number 
shows that H. does not yet abstract permanent being, but merely draws together the 
sum total of all that is now, and distinguishes it from all that will be’; on the other hand, 
KérrBav’ dpds 6 1” depyds dvijp 6 Te TOAAK Eopyws and ds alel tov dpyoiov dyer beds 
@s Tov Spoiov refer to a single person, strictly to an individual. Such unexpected conclu- 
sions are paralleled by his comment (p. 64) that ‘Homer’s heroes had not even remarked on 
the contrast between the various epochs in their own life’, and he is occasionally led into 
indiscreet generalizations: “They [the Christians] were never called upon to renounce 
their beliefs, but merely to carry out the prescribed rites.’ One is constantly reminded, 
too, how dangerous the argumentum ex silentio can be. Nevertheless, this book will be 
widely read (it is not written exclusively for the classical specialist) and its very discur- 
siveness will be no small part of its charm. Virgil and the English Augustans? is the title 
of a paper read to the Virgil Society some two years ago. The term ‘Augustan’ is defined 
as the period roughly bounded by the Revolution of 1688 and 1744 (in other words, it 
corresponds with the lifetime of Pope). It is lively, amusing, and faintly nostalgic (I 
particularly liked the application of Johnson’s dictum to the modern schoolboy, who, 
unlike his eighteenth-century predecessor, is examined but not flogged—‘what was 
gained at one end was lost at the other!’). Methuen & Co. publish B Virgil, Aeneid XII, 


™ The Greek Origins of European Thought. By Bruno Snell. Translated by T. G. 
Rosenmeyer. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1953. Pp. xii+324. 27s. 6d. net. 

2 By D. M. Low. Pp. 15. No price stated. 

3 Edited by W. S. Maguinness. Pp. vii+150. With vocabulary, 6s. 9d. non net; 
without vocabulary, 5s. 9d. non net. (Published 1953.) 
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designed for use in school or at the university (a full vocabulary caters for the candidate 
at Ordinary Level and more advanced notes for the undergraduate). The introduction 
is better than most, and more attention is paid to the metre—a good point now that 
reading in Latin is becoming more fashionable. 

The poems of Propertius appear in a revised edition’. The difficult task of recension 
was entrusted by the Delegates of the University Press to Dr. E. A. Barber, who had 
already been associated with H. E. Butler in editing the Elegies some twenty years ago. 
The apparatus criticus has been extended and Phillimore’s edition of 1907 largely 
emended (P. relied mainly on six codices, B. admits two others). 


History 


* The Tutorial History of Greece (down to the death of Demosthenes) has been pub- 
lished in its second edition, partly rewritten and thoroughly revised. It cannot take the 
place of Bury in schools, but it should prove to be an excellent adjunct. The general 
layout is clear and the new maps are quite admirable (but when will the historians 
realize that the complications of wall and counter-wall on and below Epipolae can never 
be resolved until six or seven plans are laid side by side?). 

B* Early Explorers (to A.D. 1500)° is an interesting little book, generously illustrated 
by maps and line drawings. The author writes clearly and systematically, without 
unduly emphasizing the achievements of any particular age. For general reading in 
the middle forms it could be most useful and informative. 


General 


B The Teaching of Classics,* issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools, is a valuable addition to its sister volumes (on Science, 
Modern Languages, History, English, and Geography). The book is the work of a 
committee, assisted by dons and educationists. These gentlemen have wisely rejected 
any attempt to impose a rigid system; the individual must everywhere develop his own 
methods. Nevertheless, they do throw out many suggestions and outline fresh ap- 
proaches. Except for foreign travel (to Rome, or even Greece, in organized parties), 
the committee appears to have covered all aspects of its thesis (including information 
about the various aids, such as filmstrips, realien, photographs, and how to obtain them). 
The appendixes on the pronunciation of Latin and Greek merit serious study (there 
still rankles in the memory the bitter comment of a non-Greek spectator at Bradfield: 
‘But I thought Greek was supposed to be a beautiful language!’). The classical world 
owes a debt of gratitude to these active teachers; what they have to say is of urgent im- 
portance if a classical syllabus is to survive in our schools. ¥. A. Nairn’s Classical 
Hand-list’ has been brought up to date in a third edition, handsomely bound and clearly 
printed. It is disturbing to note how many volumes, in constant use some years ago, 
are now out of print. Why are the Penguin Classics not included? 


Journals 


The Aberdeen University Review® includes ‘Reflections on Thucydides’, by Principal 
T. M. Taylor (the text of his Presidential Address to the Classical Association of Scot- 
land in 1952). It is to be hoped that this invigorating and humane essay will be made 
available to the general public. The latest number of the same review? contains an 


' Sexti Properti Carmina. Oxford Classical Texts, 1953. Pp. viii+180. 12s. 6d. net. 

? By W. J. Woodhouse; revised by B. G. Marchant. University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 
London, 1953. Pp. viii+392. 9s. 6d. net. 

3 By L. F. Hobley. Illustrated by G. Randall. Methuen’s Outlines, 1954. Pp. 76. 
8s. 6d. net. 

* Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. xii+244. 12s. 6d. net. 

5 B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford, 1953. Pp. viii+164. 12s. 6d. net. 

® Vol. xxxv. 1, No. 108. Pp. 1-112. 5s. net. 
7 Vol. xxxv. 2, No. 109. Pp. 113-224. 7s. 6d. net. 
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article of great archaeological interest on ‘Prehistoric Sites at the Sands of Forvie, 
Aberdeenshire’. Les Etudes Classiques' devotes sixty pages to reviews, and nearly a 
hundred to five articles: ‘Les auteurs anciens et l">homme d’aujourd’hui’; ‘La neuvitme 
Bucolique de Virgile’; ‘Les sons du vers virgilien’ (especially helpful); ‘Senéque et La 
Bruyére’; ‘Le « brigandage syrien »’ (a note on Crassus). Diogenes? (An International 
Review of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies) will be of interest to classical readers 
chiefly because of its reviews (including one by Professor T. B. L. Webster on Bruno 
Snell’s book, under its German title, Die Entdeckung des Geistes) and Olof Gogon’s 
Ancient Philosophy: New Tasks. Dioniso* maintains its own high standard of scholarship 
in a special number in honour of Max Pohlenz: not only is the Sommario distinguished 
by the variety and wide scope of its articles (on the Greek and Roman Theatres), but the 
plates are exceptionally fine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Agricola and Roman Britain. By A. R. Burn. English Universities Press, Ltd., 
London, 1953. Pp. x+-182. 7s. 6d. net. 

Evidence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives. By M. VENTRIS and 
J. Cuapwick. Reprinted from the Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. \xxiii, 
1953- Pp. 84-105. Can be obtained from the office of the Society, 50 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1, price 5s. (post free). 

Corinna. By D. L. Pace, F.B.A. Published by the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, 1953. Pp. vii+88. 
No price stated. 

TIOIHMA. Ricerche sulla Teoria del Linguaggio Poetico nell’ Antichita. 
By ANTHOs ARDIzZONI. Adriatica Editrice, Bari, via Andrea da Bari, 122. 
Published in 1953. Pp. 129. L. 1,600. 


' Tome xxi, No. 4. October 1953. Facultés Universitaires N.-D. de la Paix, Namur. 
Pp. 305-496. Subscription, 150 frs. belges (for the three numbers of one year). 

2 Number 3, Summer 1953. A quarterly publication of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. Distributed in Great Britain and the British Empire 
by Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., 90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Pp. 137. Price: 
5s. By subscription (4 numbers): 21s. The American edition of Diogenes is published 
quarterly in December, March, June, and September. Office of publication: 347 Adams 
Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. Price: 75 cents. By subscription: $2.75. 

3 Vol. xv, nuova serie, fasc. 1-4, January-October 1952. Bollettino dell’ Istituto 
Nazionale de] Dramma Antico, Siracusa. Pp. 334. L. 1,200. Vol. xvi, nuova serie, 
fasc. 1, January 1953. Pp.96. L. 300. The annual subscription for Dioniso (4 numbers) 
is L. 2,000 or, for subscribers in Italy, L. 1,000. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXLI-CXLIV 


SOME TRAGIC MONUMENTS 


The following plates are reproduced from The Dramatic Festivals of Athens 
by Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge, and acknowledgement is due to the Oxford 
University Press for the loan of the blocks. 


PLATE CXLI 


I. FRAGMENT OF ATTIC OENOCHOE in the Agora Museum, Athens, P11810. 
470/60 B.C. 

The boy in the centre carries a mask by the strap which would fasten it at 
the back of the head. The mask is painted white and has hair cut short. The 
late lexicographer Pollux, who seems to use a source of the third century B.c. 
for his notes on masks, describes the mask of the shorn maiden as having parted 
hair cut short, the colour of the face being pale. Such a mask would be worn 
e.g. by Antigone in Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes. The mask is our only 
pictorial evidence for costume in the time of late Aeschylus and early Sophocles. 


2. ATTIC PELIKE IN BOSTON, 98.883. 440/30 B.c. 

Two young men preparing for tragedy. Both wear a woman’s chiton and 
long, pliable boots, known as kothornoi (note that thick soles were not fitted 
until late in the Hellenistic age). The youth on the left has already put on his 
female mask and holds a cloak in his hand. The mask of the other lies on the 
ground at his feet. As they have identical masks, they are presumably members 
of a chorus of young women, such, for instance, as form the chorus of Sophocles’ 
Trachiniae. 

PLATE CXLII 
3. ATTIC FRAGMENTS IN WURZBURG. 410/390 B.C. 


The vase, which is contemporary with the well-known Pronomos vase with 
the cast and chorus of a satyr play (Greece & Rome, Supplementary Plates, 
xxxiiib), gave the cast and chorus of a tragedy and other figures. On the 
fragments illustrated can be seen above, on the left, member of chorus holding 
female mask by the chin, flute-player holding a flute in each hand, member of 
the chorus seated holding a female mask by the chin, and parts of a female 
figure in profile to the right (possibly a Muse leaning over the poet, who would 
be seated as on the Pronomos vase), and below, on the left, the column supporting 
the tripod which was erected to celebrate the victory, then a seated goddess, 
perhaps Aphrodite (she may have been a character and have held a mask in her 
raised left hand), then a character holding a mask (probably male; the hair is 
short and the hair line is quite different from that of the chorus masks, who wear 
short hair possibly because they are captives, e.g. the Phoenician Women of 
Euripides); on the right, a fragment of his elaborate white garment, of his 
embroidered cloak, and sceptre, and farther to the right a figure, probably 
female, wearing a skin over her frock (perhaps Artemis) ; below, another member 
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of the chorus holding a mask upside-down by the chin. The members of the 
chorus are barefoot because the painter wavers between stage performance and 
myth. The clothes are much more elaborate than on the preceeding vases, 
We must imagine the latest plays of Sophocles and Euripides dressed like this. 


PLATE CXLIII 


4. MARBLE MASK, Athens, Small Acropolis Museum, no. 413. Fourth century 
B.C. 
Mask of woman with long, parted hair. 


5. PAINTING ON MARBLE FROM HERCULANEUM, Naples, 9563. Adaptation of an 
original of about 340 B.c. ; 

Heroine with long hair, old woman with short grey hair, woman (possibly 
member of chorus). The difference of scale emphasizes the importance of the 
heroine; there is no sign that she wears thick soles. The style of the painting 
has been held to suggest an original of about 340 B.c.; the heroine’s mask is 
remarkably like the fourth-century marble mask illustrated above. Carl Robert’s 
suggestion that this illustrates a revival of Euripides’ Hippolytus is not im- 
possible. 


PLATE CXLIV 


6. MARBLE STATUE IN THE VATICAN. Copy of an original of approximately 
330 B.C. 

The original statue was probably the Aeschylus set up by Lycurgus in the 
Theatre of Dionysus, when it was rebuilt in stone. The poet holds the mask of 
a king with the hair arranged in a high tower (or onkos) above the forehead. It 
provides the earliest evidence for this kind of hairdressing which is commonly 
seen on later masks, e.g. on the pictures from Herculaneum and Pompeii of 
tragic actor, tragic poet, and tragic scenes. Possibly this change was meant to 
emphasize the stately and archaic quality of tragedy, since Lycurgus (like Aristotle 
in the Poetics) seems to have encouraged the classical tragedy of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides at the expense of more recent writers. 


7. FRAGMENT OF TARENTINE VASE, Wiirzburg, 832. About 350 B.c. 

Tragic actor comes forward to take his call. He carries the golden-haired 
mask of a man in the prime of life, the xanthos of Pollux’s list (he himself 
has scanty, scrubby, greying hair). He wears a shortish, brown, fringed chiton; 
a purple cloak hangs over his left arm; he has a sword in his left hand and a 
golden bracelet on his right arm; his boots are long kothornoi with normal 
soles (cf. above, no. 2). His brown chiton is drab and simple; perhaps he is an 
exile like Polynices in the Oedipus Coloneus. 
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5. Painting on marble from Herculaneum, Naples, 9563 
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6. Marble statue in the Vatican 


7. Fragment of Tarentine vase, Wiirzburg, 832. About 350 B.c. 
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